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DITORIAL STAFF 


WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


Our statement of policy says that we are concerned with progress in 
architecture. Very often this is confused in the mind of a casual 


H. Creighton Editor 
Magruder Managing Editor reader with dogmatic interest in a modern stylism. We believe that 
ge A. Sanderson Feature Editor the material in this issue should dispel any such impression; the very 
G. Lopes. Jr. Technical Editor contributors represent many points of view. There is a recent school 
manana” Resictent Editors graduate, and a well known college professor; a Fellow of the A.I.A., 
a and the guiding spirit of C.I.A.M.; a designer identified with the 
tg Editorial Assistants Bauhaus, and a designer who abhors the Bauhaus point of view; an 
Sewiey ade engineer employed by an equipment manufacturer, and the research 
a << committee of an A.I.A. chapter. They all have a common interest— 


CUTIVE AND BUSINESS 


progress in architecture—and we are proud to give them all space in 
the magazine for that reason. 


STAFF Webster defines progress as “advance to an objective.”” Our objective 

G. Belcher Publishing Director certainly is the best possible physical environment for man to live and 
am work and play in. Any advance toward this end is progressive archi- 
tecture, and we see the forward movement on many fronts. Some 

— ee designers are primarily interested in technics, some in esthetics, some 
Andrews Promotion Manager in planning research, some in social needs. In the simple matter of 
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progress in the design of a chair there can be several defensible atti- 
tudes. The Breuer chairs, (pages 50-66), are designed for mass manu- 
facture with simple machines; Robsjohn-Gibbings’ chairs on page 69 
contend that modern furniture, like contemporary architecture, should 
express more than mechanized techniques. We publish them both, 
because both indicate progress beyond the chair designs that are 
generally available, in comfort, in construction, and in appearance. 


We deplore any rigid stylism that creeps into present-day design; 
” are natural occurrences, not self-conscious posturings. We 


“styles 
see our role as the medium for showing to the profession progress 
made in many directions by many people. We evaluate these efforts, 
discuss them, criticize them, and we know that you will do the same, 
deploring some things, applauding others. If you then go back to your 
own practice with a bit more assurance, we will feel that we have 
justified our policy. 
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UTILITY UNIT 


TRADE MARK 


Production line of Ingersoll 
Utility Units. Here basic plumbing 
connections for the Ingersoll's kitchen 
and bathroom fixtures are fitted into 
the frame of the engineered core by 
journeymen plumbers. 


Acres of mechanical cores 
about to move onto the final assem- 
bly line where they become a single 
engineered utility unit. Ready for 
shipment with ALL equipment for 
Kitchen, Bathroom and Heating Plant. 


Furnaces, electrical connec- 
tions, hot water heaters and al! 
basic plumbing are tied-in to form 
the complete core of the Ingersoll 
Utility Unit. 
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FOR SILENCE AND DEPENDABILITY 


Servel 


For years a big favorite because of its 
silent, dependable operation, the famous 
Servel Gas Refrigerator now gives tenants 
and owners a wealth of new convenience. 

The new 1947 Servel contains a big 
Frozen Food Locker that stores a bushel 
basketful of frozen foods. Moist cold and 
dry cold provide just-right temperatures 
for garden vegetables and meats. The new 
Servel flexible interior is adjustable to 
eleven positions for extra roominess. 
Shelves are Plastic Coated for the utmost 
in rust- and scratch-resistance. These great 
new features, plus Servel’s famous silence, 
will win the applause of tenants everywhere. 

What’s more, prewar installations have 


proved that the Gas Refrigerator is ideal 
for rental properties. Owners have found 
that Servel performs faithfully year after 
year. Operating costs remain low. Service 
upkeep is held to a minimum. These impor- 
tant advantages are the result of Servel’s 
amazingly simple, basically different 
method of operation. 

Specify the great 1947 Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator for the apartment buildings and 
homes you design, build, or manage. Plan 
now to provide outlets for Gas Refrigera- 
tion in your current designs and construc- 
tion work. Write today for the full story 
on the 1947 Servel. Address Servel, Inc., 


Evansville 20, Indiana. 


WHY SERVEL IS DIFFERENT... 
STAYS SILENT, LASTS LONGER 


There is not a single moving part 
in the freezing system of a Servell. 
That’s because this different re- 
frigerator operates on the con- 
tinuous-absorption principle of 
refrigeration. 

In a Servel Gas Refrigerator, 
the refrigerant is hermetically 
sealed in a set of vessels con- 
nected by tubes. A tiny gas flame 


is applied to the lowest vessel. As 
a result of the evaporation prop- 
erties of the refrigerant and the 
law of gravity, ice forms in an 
upper vessel. No machinery— 
motor, valves, pumps and com- 
pressors—is needed. Servel has 
no moving parts to get noisy or 
wear. Thus, the Gas Refrigerator 
stays silent, lasts longer. 
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DESIGNING THE SMALL HOUSE 


Dear Editor: 


What is the architect doing about the 
small house problem? Professionally 
this has been and continues to be the 
subject of much discussion, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of fee for 
service. From the profit basis, many 
architects have become convinced that 
small house work is a pleasure in which 
they cannot indulge for the standard 
consideration. Men in this category 
simply ignore their responsibility in the 
serious degradation of our national 
domestic architecture. 


In the past few months, various asso- 
ciations of architects have taken ac- 
tion to increase the standard fee from 
6% to 10°% and in some instances even 
to 12%. Few prospective owners of 
$10,000 houses can afford to spend one- 
quarter of the building cost for con- 
tractor’s and architect’s fees. The re- 
sult of the increase in fee, I believe, will 
be virtually the same as the individual’s 
withdrawal from the field. 


Whether by personal choice or group 
defection, are architects to eliminate 
themselves from this important mar- 
ket? What is to become of our national 
architecture? Admittedly, office costs 
have risen and the need for profit is 
still fundamental. But as a group, ar- 
chitects must make a more concerted 
effort to stop the accelerated regres- 
sion in design. Various means are being 
tried or proposed to improve the situa- 
tion. Small homes bureaus (operating 
on a questionable basis, from the 
strictest ethical standard) can perform 
owners a real service. Prefabrication, 
if design standards can be maintained 
integrally with production and selling, 
can also do much. Some proponents go 
so far as to suggest that the govern- 
ment and other loaning agencies set up 
“to furnish architecturally designed 
house plans” as a part of the promo- 
tional service. All of these methods 
would entirely eliminate the architect 
as an entity. He would exist as de- 
signer only without responsibility and 
without personal identity. While de- 
sign standards might be upheld more 
strictly by these means, much is left to 
be desired from the standpoint of super- 
vision in execution. 


Craftsmen, really architects, whose skill 
and taste in design fashioned our New 
England heritage in domestic archi- 
tecture are almost nonexistent today. 
Such a condition need not prevail if 
reconsideration be given to the ethical 
barrier which precludes the architect 


from exercising his former and tradi- 
tional prerogative, that of building. For 
a fee less than is required under the 
separate fee for architect and contrac- 
tor, the architect-builder could perform 
a much better service for owners. The 
architect could afford to do this because 
of the minimized requirement of con- 
tract drawings, specifications, and cost 
accounting, and he could do this all at 
a profit. Various engineering and con- 
tracting firms perform a similar service 
for large industrial and commercial 
clients. But ethics, which permit com- 
petition between such organizations and 
architects, seem to be too hidebound to 
allow the practitioner himself to per- 
form a similar service for the pros- 
pective home builder. 


Now, if we as a profession are to en- 
force such a prohibition upon ourselves, 
then one further alternative seems to 
present itself. Training of contractors, 
instilling a fundamental concept of good 
domestic design as well as an engineer- 
ing background to assure safe and well 
detailed construction, must be under- 
taken in our schools of architecture. 
State laws which now preclude persons 
not professionally certified from doing 
architectural work have only the legal 
status of safe construction to substan- 
tiate them. If contractors could qualify 
under a type of state approved regis- 
tration, contractor designers would 
take over the architect’s responsibility 
in the small house field. 


It is a possibly jealous conclusion, but 

it is my personal opinion that the pro- 

fession should come down from its high 

horse and assume the role by which it 

first set itself apart. We could then 

rebuild a fine new American Archi- 
tecture. 

KENNETH J. HEIDRICH 

Professor of Architecture 

The Pennsylvania State College 


DOUBLE-TAKE 


Dear Editor: 

Thanks for the sheets illustrating the 
chapel of St. Francis in Brasil. This 
shows just how ridiculous some archi- 
tects are allowed to be in connection 
with church work. We will display this 
at the forthcoming exhibit of church 
architecture at the National Arts Club, 
December 31 to January 4. 


With real appreciation, I am 
E. M. Conover, Director 
The Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture 


Hasty Planning 


United Nations Home Worthy 
of World Competition 


To tne New York Herald Tribune: 

May I congratulate you on your 
excellent, though belated, editorial 
Statement of the case for an inter- 
national competition for a design 
of the United Nations headquarters. 
As long ago as last March “Progres- 
Sive Architecture” called editorially 
for such a competition, and as a re- 
sult received cables and letters in 
support of the principle from every 
part of the world. In addition to 
the American Institute of Architec- 
ture, le Congres Internationaux 
D’Architccture Moderne and the 
American Society of Planners and 
Architects have put themselves on 
record as favoring a competition. 
Architectural journals in England, 
U. S. S. R., France, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece and other 
countries have joined in urging that 
this important assignment be made 
only on the basis of a competition 
Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived from individual architects 
who did not believe that any other 
method of selection would be suit- 
able. 

All of this demand for an inter- 
national competition has been called 
to the attention of Trygve Lie, but it 
appears that the appointment of 
Wallace Harrison, an architect who 
has long been identified with the 
Rockefeller interests, was taken for 
granted when the Rockefeller gift of 
property was accepted. In the same 
way that all the criteria for site, 
established after a year's study by a 
board of technical experts, were 
ignored when Turtle Bay was ac- 
cepted, so the many good reasons for 
determining the headquarters de- 
sign by a competition among the 
world’s greatest architects were 
brushed aside. 

Mr. Harrison undoubtedly will 
direct design in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Unfortunately, however, the 
architects and planners will always 
remember the assignment as a dis- 
graceful deal pushed through in an 
unnecessary rush, and the interna- 
tional pride in a world headquarters 
designed by fair competition will be 
lost. The people of the world who 
look to U. N. with new hope de- 
served better treatment. 

THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, 
Editor, “Progressive Architecture.” 
New York, Jan. 7, 1947. 


So that our readers who joined in our 
plea for an international competition 
for U.N. headquarters may know of our 
final efforts, we are reproducing the 
above clipping. The previous day, Wal!- 
lace K. Harrison had been named “Di- 
rector of Planning of the U.N. Perman- 
ent Headquarters.” This occurred after 
Mr. Creighton had written his “Obser- 
vations” on page 116. 
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NO MORE STUMBLING 
AROUND IN THE DARK 


TRUMBULL ELECTRIC 


MULTIBREAKERS 


When you install a Trumbull Multibreaker you have assured Convenience, Economy and Reliabil- 
ity in modern circuit breaker protection for lighting circuits, small motors, appliances, water 
heaters, ranges and oil burners. 


On overloads or short circuits, the Multibreaker automatically and instantly trips. On, Off and 
Tripped positions are indicated on the handle. To restore a tripped circuit merely move the 
handle from neutral position to Off... then to On. No fuses are needed. There’s nothing to 
renew. No live parts are exposed even when restoring current. 


Trumbull’s complete line for residential use is shown below ...and there's also a wide selection 
of industrial Multibreakers. See your Trumbull wholesaler for the capacities you need . . . make it 
Multibreaker for safe, durable protection... specify Trumbull for streamlined, compact design. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plainville, Connecticut 
Other factories at Norwood, O.—Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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LOUIS JUSTEMENT 


MARCEL BREUER 


LE CORBUSIER 
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ILSE MEISSNER 


The author of the straightforward 
statement on housing construction to- 
day (p. 41) is Eugene Raskin, assistant 
professor of architecture at Columbia 
University. He attended the National 
Academy of Design, New York, re- 
ceived his B.A. and B. Arch. from Co- 
lumbia, and became a Fellow at the 
Institute of Art and Archeology in 
Paris. A registered architect in Penn- 
sylvania, he practiced with Carrere & 
Hastings and with Cyrus Wood Thomas. 
He has been teaching at Columbia since 
1935, also finding time for much writing 
on architecture. 


The restudy of the Jacob Riis and Lil- 
lian Wald Housing Projects in New 
York (». 42) is the work of Ilse Meiss- 
ner. Versatile Miss Meissner first 
studied industrial design at Pratt In- 
stitute, New York, and worked for a 
time with Russell Wright. She next 
took up sculpture at the Art Students 
League and Columbia University. Then, 
in 1943, she returned to Pratt to study 
architecture. Her restudy of the hous- 
ing projects represents her thesis sub- 
mitted for the B. Arch. degree. Miss 
Meissner is at present with Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp, architects of New York. 


Well suited to comment on Miss Meiss- 
ner’s housing study is the Washington, 
DBD. C., architect, Louis Justement. In 
practice in Washington since 1919, Mr. 
Justement has to his credit many large- 
scale housing projects, both public and 
private. He is the author of a book on 
urban planning, “New Cities for Old,” 
and is the present chairman of the 
A.I.A. Committee on Urban Planning 
and also the newly formed Interprofes- 
sional Urban Planning Committee. He 
is a Fellow of the A.I.A. and regional 
director of the Middle Atlantic District. 


The newsworthy suburban house at 
Lawrence, Long Island (p. 50) is the 
work of Marcel Breuer, architect and 
educator, now on leave of absence from 


EUGENE RASKIN 


Harvard University and practicing in 
New York. Born in Hungary, he gradu- 
ated from a local gymnasium and began 
to study art in Vienna, but was dis- 
satisfied and soon went on to the newly 
established Bauhaus at Weimar. He 
received his M. Arch. there in 1924, and 
a professorship the next year in the 
reorganized Bauhaus at Dessau. His 
research in furniture design resulted 
in his invention of the tubular stee! 
chair. While in private architectural! 
practice in Berlin (1926-1931), he began 
his studies of prefabricated low-cost 
housing. When he left Germany to 
travel extensively through Europe and 
North Africa, he took part in organiza- 
tion of C.I1.A.M. After a partnership 
with F. R. S. Yorke in London came 
the professorship in the Department of 
Architecture at Harvard, where he re- 
sumed his association with Gropius, this 
time in designing houses as well as in 
teaching. The productive Gropius- 


(Continued on page 16) 


PUBLISHING DIRECTOR 


The preparation and _ publication of 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is 
now under supervision of John Goddard 
Belcher, appointed Publishing Director 
the first of this year. He has been with 
the magazine since 1937. 


Belcher received architectural training 
at the University of Illinois (1922-1926) 
and lived in Chicago and Winnetka until! 
1943. He is a son of H. D. Belcher. 
Senior Architectural Examiner for 
FHA in Chicago, and a nephew of the 
late Daniel H. Burnham, early town 
planner and distinguished member of 
the profession. 
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Active youngsters! Whole armies of them—sliding, 
running, scuffling and marching over school floors the 
country over. What an unfailing test this is of any floor’ s 
ability to withstand a consistently heavy flood of traffic 
over the years—without showing visible signs of wear! 

Tile-Tex is a tough, durable asphalt tile that's 
especially suited to the heavy punishment given a 
floor by normal school traffic. It has been floor- 
tested in hundreds of schools everywhere. . . for as 
many as twenty years . . . without visible signs of 
wear. No wonder so many architects specify Tile- 
Tex for today’s schools. 

Furthermore, Tile-Tex is available in bright, 
clean, permanent colors, (both plain and marble- 
ized), plus a wide range of accessories, including 
feature strips and custom-made inserts—assuring 
architects complete freedom of floor design in class- 
rooms or corridors, cafeteria, auditorium or any 
special room. 

Tile-Tex is easy to clean and resistant to stains 
and scars. Its resilient slip-safe surface reduces floor 
noise and provides firm footing. And it stays down 
when installed overconcrete floors ator below grade. 

Ask us to have an experienced Tile-Tex field man 
call on you with the approved Tile-Tex Contractor 


A typical Tile-Tex As- in your city. They will be glad to help you with any 
phait Tile installation of your floor problems. The Tile-Tex Company, 
in a school corridor. Inc., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
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ELEVATORS 


Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany has been able to in- 
crease production facilities 
to a point where quick 
delivery can be made on 
Standard Model Hydraulic 
Elevators. 


MONTGOMERY. ELEVATOR COMPANY 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION—-MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Branch offices and Agents in all principal cities 
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MONTGOMERY 


HYDRAULIC 


FEATURES 


INITIAL LOW COST — Montgomery 
Hydraulic Elevators ... . both freight 
and passenger .. . eliminate building 
cost of penthouse. Load bearing walls 
are unnecessary. Designed built 
to meet service requirements where 
travel is limited to 36 feet. 
OPERATIONAL ECONOMY — Hy- 
draulic principle reduces operation ex- 
penses. All down travel by gravity. 
STANDARDIZATION — Montgomery 
takes the lead in standardizing com- 
plete installations. From years of ex- 
perience and thousands of jobs, sev- 
eral standard selections where chosen. 
This assures better delivery, lower cost. 
SERVICE — Montgomery direct fac- 
tory agents branch offices in all 
principal localities offer the highest in 
efficient and prompt service. 
Get complete details. Write for new 
Montgomery Hydraulic 
Elevator folder. 


THIS MONTH 


(Continued from page 14) 


Breuer partnership was dissoived in 
1941, with Breuer continuing his teach- 
ing until the summer of 1946. Since 
that time he has been located in New 
York with an over-full schedule of ar- 
chitectural commissions, planning re- 
search, and design. 


Le Corbusier comments on architecture 
and urbanism and, for illustration, Ci- 
dade dos Motores (September 1946 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE) on page 
67 of this issue. An active and momen- 
tous career was started in 1919 when 
Le Corbusier founded and directed 
“L’Esprit Nouveau.” He gained in fame 
as a result of his advanced design, done 
in collaboration with Pierre Jeanneret, 
submitted in the international compe- 
tition for the League of Nations Build- 
ing at Geneva. Cities all over the world 
have commissioned Le Corbusier to im- 
part his views and suggestions on ur- 
banism and architecture, and he has 
designed many well known buildings 
in Europe and South America. He holds 
membership in leading professional and 
honorary societies, and has _ recently 
completed his work as the head of the 
French Mission on architecture and ur- 
banism to the United States. 


ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, after “a 
murky past invo:ving antique trading, 
started designing modern furniture in 
the late 1920’s. His work has ranged 
through furnishings for airports, mer- 
chandising salons, and houses “from the 
Hollywood colossus to the straight and 
narrow medium-sized of Long Island.” 
He tells us of his hope that posterity 
will credit him “with originating louvre- 
front drawers, the use of rawhide on 
furniture, the large low sofa table, th« 
use of bleached birch in cabinet making 
and the one-inch plate glass for larg: 
table tops.”” Some of his latest designs 
to be manufactured by the Widdicom! 
Furniture Company of Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, are presented on page 6% 


(Continued on page 18) 
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— need not be the enemy of 
beauty—if you include the new 
Curtis Woodwork in your house plans. 
For Curtis entrances—mantels—china 
closets—stairways and other stock 
woodwork—will fit into the most mod- 
erate building budget. And the great 
variety of Curtis Woodwork gives you 
freedom in planning to fit a wide va- 
riety of individual needs and tastes. 
Architecturally correct in design—built 


NEW 
Woodwork 


This new Curtis entrance—Design C-1733—can be used successfully on 
one or two-story houses of any structural material. H. Roy Kelley, architect. 


like fine furniture—Curtis Woodwork 
is the answer when beauty and quality, 
at reasonable cost, are demanded. 
Ask your Curtis dealer to show you 
the new Curtis Woodwork Style Book 
—an entirely new and different way of 
presenting the new Curtis woodwork 
line. Measuring 15 x 19 inches, this 
book contains 100 pages of beautiful 
woodwork styles in natural home set- 
tings—many photographs in full color. 


The bowed fascia of 
this Curtis mantel ac- 
centuates its simple 
charm. One of the 
many new Curtis de- 
signs, it follows the 
tradition of the 18th 
Century. Design 
C-6074, by George W. 
Stedderd, architect. 


Beautiful new china 
closet by Cameron 
Clark, architect. A 


formal and dignified 
design that is best suit- 
ed to large rooms. Also 
made with open front. 
Corner installation 
only. Design C-6505. 


Mail the coupon for complete, 
illustrated literature. 


Curtis standard stair ' Curtis Companies Service Bureau 

parts make up this Building 

beautiful stairway. — 

Theseparts allow wid- 1 Gentlemen: Please send me booklets on the new Curtis 

est latitude in design- ! Woodwork and the new Silentite Window line. 

ing stairways for any ; N 

size and style me. BME 
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MODERN APPEARANCE 
AND CLEANLINESS 


Ceiling hung Weisart installation in the Biological 
Science Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Ernest V. Johnson, Architect, University 
of Kentucky. 


FLUSH COMPARTMENTS 


Ceiling hung Weisart flush compartments, equally for reasons 
of appearance and cleanliness, are particularly adapted to latest 
trends in the design of public buildings. Thorough floor clean- 
ing is quickly and economically accomplished, as all parts of 
the compartments are without floor contact. 

Weisart partitions and doors are of highest class flush steel 
construction. Bonderized galvanized steel is finished with syn- 
thetic gum enamel baked at high temperature, affording triple 
protection against corrosion. Durable and lustrous finish may 
be had in a wide range of colors. Weisart compartments are 
thoroughly field tested. The cost is moderate. 


Send now for detailed description and specifications. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


221 WEISART BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


18 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


‘NEXT MONTH 


@ Building projects as diverse as « 
small opera building and a “face-lift- 
ing” for an entire blockfront of stores 
will be presented in March. The opera 
building is on the grounds of Tangle- 
wood, in the Massachusetts Berkshires, 
where the Boston Symphony’s summer 
concerts are given. This severely simple 
all-wood structure, designed by Saari- 
nen, Swanson & Saarinen, provides an 
auditorium with superb acoustics for 
1200 to hear small operatic productions 
and concerts. The next issue will also 
include a series of offices for the Hanson 
Glove Company, New York, cleverly 
schemed by Kim Hoffman and Stephen 
Heidrich within the usual, alley-like 
rental bay of a large city office building. 
Sanders & Malsin’s wholesale renova- 
tion of stores in Corning, New York, 
demonstrates the possibilities of design- 
ing exceedingly various and imagina- 
tive display fronts, while still retaining 
design coordination. Two houses will be 
featured, one a frame and masonry 
house on a Massachusetts hillside, by 
Hugh Stubbins; the other a little one- 
floor home in California, by William T. 
Dreiss. 


@ Completing the editorial presenta- 
tions next month will be a city plan for 
Daytona, Florida, by Arthur MecVoy, 
comprising suggested solutions for the 
problems of this growing community, 
elements of which are applicable to 
similar fast-expanding cities through- 
out the country. 


NOTICES 


VERNON DEMARs will join the faculty 
of the School of Architecture and Plan- 
ning at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the spring term. He 
will also maintain his office in Washing- 
ton in order to continue work on a cur- 
rent cooperative scheme. Also at M.I.T. 
now are RALPH RAPSON, who has joined 
the faculty, and CARL Kocu, who lec- 
tures part of each week. 


The architectural practice formerly con- 
ducted by KASSLER, ALEXANDER & 
BOWLES will be continued under the new 
firm name of KENNETH KASSLER, ASSso- 
CIATES. RAYMOND A. Bowers, R.A., will 
remain in association on certain proj- 
ects. Office of the firm is at 18 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J. 


HANS PETER NELSON, industrial desig- 
ner, now is located in Park Ridge, III. 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP have an- 
nounced the removal of their architec- 
tural office to 227 E. 44th St., New York 


The SocIETY OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 
has announced the new location of their 
offices at 48 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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WHERE'S THE HOUSING? 


By EUGENE RASKIN 


After more than a year of Setting Goals, Appointing Ex- 
pediters, Establishing and Removing Priorities, and 
Calling for Cooperation, we still haven’t begun to make 
a dent in the housing shortage. Every element of a boom 
housing program is here, except one: the housing. 


Many explanations are offered. One is Strikes, said with 
a sustained capital S. This may be emotionally effective 
but is hardly satisfying to the rational sense, for at this 
writing (and actually all this past year) there have been 
more men at work, fewer on strike than in many a year. 
Strikes make the headlines, but not the housing short- 
age. 


Another favorite explanation is Shortage of Materials. 
There is some basis of validity here, but it should be 
stated another way. This land of ours, boundlessly rich 
in resources, is far from short of materials. However, 
the opportunities for making, distributing, and selling 
building materials at a profit are sharply limited, for a 
complex of reasons. It would be more accurate to say 
Shortage of Profits than Shortage of Materials. 


A pet scapegoat, in some circles, is Rent Control. If rent 
controls were lifted, the argument goes, it would become 
economically more attractive to build housing space, 
since adequate rental returns could be anticipated. 
Furthermore, the acuteness of the shortage would be 
relieved immediately, due to increased evictions. 


It would seem more reasonable to expect that the lifting 
of rent controls would result in much more desperate and 
widespread pressure for higher wages, rather than re- 
lieving the housing shortage. U. S. Government figures 
show that only some 12% (the highest) of our incomes 
would permit the purchase or rental of new housing space 
built at present prices. These high bracket people are not, 
generally speaking, the ones who most need housing, be- 
ing the best housed group in the country. Building for 
them would hardly affect the housing shortage as it ap- 
plies to the bulk of the population. The great masses 
would just have to find ways of raising enough money to 
pay the increased rents, or, failing that, vacate their 
homes to double- or triple-up with others, even more 
densely than at present. If the resulting vacancies caused 
rents to drop again, nothing would have been achieved by 
the lifting of controls except dislocation and hardship. 


The essence of the problem seems to lie just there—what 
does housing cost and what can people pay? At present, 
the gap between these two figures is so great that there 
cannot be any substantial amount of housing built. By 
Substantial is meant of course housing in the millions 
of units. The present shortage, by the very lowest of 
estimates, is three million units. Other estimates range as 
high as twelve million, but whatever figure is taken, it is 
clear that housing built in the mere thousands of units 
would be but a drop in the bucket. 


A substantial amount of housing, then, can become pos- 
sible by closing the gap in only one of three ways. First, 
by reducing the cost of building down to the level that 
the masses of people can afford; or second, by raising the 
income of the entire population, or at least 88% of the 
po} ilation, to the point where they can afford present 
bu ling costs; or third, by having someone make up the 
diff-rence and take the loss. 


Th first of these, reducing the cost of building, seems 
im) vactical, except in minor degree, because of the fact 
tha’ so large a part of the cost of building is labor cost. 


Any significant reduction of wages would be highly un- 
desirable from almost every point of view, as well as 
politically and economically impossible in these days of 
organized labor. The economies that might be effected 
through improved techniques and prefabrication are still 
rather speculative and, in any case, would apply to only a 
minor portion of the building bill. 


The second method, raising general income levels, would 
operate automatically to raise also the cost of living and 
the cost of building. A new set of figures would be used, 
but hardly anyone would be able to afford any more 
than now. 


Neither of the first two methods would seem to have much 
chance of success. There remains the third. Some rich 
Uncle should pay the builders (in purchase price or in 
the form of rent) a decent economic return on their build- 
ing investment. Part of this payment should come from 
the occupant (owner or tenant) depending on what he 
can afford. Uncle makes up the rest and swallows the loss. 
Who is this Uncle? Well, obviously the Government. It 
may be argued that Uncle doesn’t really suffer a loss, since 
he makes it up through taxes and the lowered cost of 
administering a better housed nation. 


Will Uncle take on this job? Certainly there is, and will 
be, quite a lot of publicly financed, subsidized, and other- 
wise assisted housing. Some of it is, and will be, quite 
bulky as far as visual effect is concerned. The dollar vol- 
ume is, and will be, truly impressive. If it grows, how- 
ever, there must come a point when the fact that people 
are paying less for better space in “assisted” housing than 
in “free enterprise” housing will begin to reduce the value 
of “free enterprise” holdings. Since this value is consid- 
ered the keystone, or, at least, a critical voussoir in the 
arch of our national economy, the first signs of such re- 
duction will arouse powerful opposition pressure. 


As a matter of fact, that opposition is already both power- 
ful and active. Everyone knows of the well financed 
Washington lobbies of those who oppose public housing 
or publicly assisted housing of all sorts. These will do 
everything they can to keep public housing on the lowest 
token level that the administration can politically afford. 


Whether Uncle will abandon concern for real estate 
values and plunge into full scale housing promotion, or 
whether he will continue to Call for Cooperation re- 
mains to be seen. At the moment he seems to be washing 
his hands of the whole business. But we may be pretty 
sure that until such time as government does decide to 
absorb the difference between building costs and aver- 
age incomes on a national basis, nothing much will be done 
about the housing shortage. We will continue to see some 
private housing built, mainly for the upper income mar- 
ket; some public or subsidized housing for the lower in- 
come groups; but not enough of either to affect the 
status quo as regards both property values and the bulk 
of the shortage. 


Whether one approves or not, such seems to be the ines- 
capable conclusion. Many sections of the building industry 
cry that if only they were freed of government red tape 
they would build in such volume that the shortage would 
be over in less than two years. These gentlemen may be 
bursting with enthusiasm to build, but they would stop 
very soon when they found the American public unable 
to afford their houses. No, if you want the answer to the 
question “Where's the Housing?” go ask Uncle. 
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HOUSING STUDY 


A Thesis by ILSE MEISSNER 
. » » « » Demonstrates the Value of Integrated Design. 


On the foregoing page, Eugene Raskin states some of the more 
potent, not to say explosive, problems involved in providing housing 
in this country. Even were these factors fully resolved, however, 
there would still remain the question of intelligent planning to produce 
the desired end result. The study presented here illustrates this 
phase of the dilemma. 


CRITIQUE . . . By Louis Justement 


Apartment house planning is strongly influenced by 
the arbitrary standards established by building 
codes, zoning regulations, housing authorities, FHA 
mortgage insurance requirements, assumed tenant 
preferences, etc. The architect is seldom able to 
resist these standards even when they lead to absurd- 
ities in planning: it is more practical to submit than 
to engage in a battle with windmills. 


The student of architecture is free from these inhibi- 
tions. He should be encouraged to exercise his own 
ingenuity and logic in devising a plan adapted to 
modern living and construction methods, without an 
excessive regard for the many other restrictions 
which govern the decisions of the practicing archi- 
tect. If he is able to avoid the opposite extreme of 
originality for its own sake, the work of the more 
talented student will be of interest to the practicing 
architect. 


As an example of this intelligent type of student 
work PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE presents the thesis 
prepared by Ilse Meissner while she was a student 
at Pratt Institute. (Detailed criticism on Page 49.) 


THE PROBLEM 


The New Yor City Housing Autherity has acquired tue adjoiming 
wites for the erection of Low cost apartments te be fmown as the 


The fotlowing facts puhliched by the N.V.H.A. formed the basis 


for thie study : the of New 
DESIGN FACTORS : LILLIAN WALD JACOB Housing 
Dwelling units 1,805 1,700 
Rental Rooms 6,373 7,350 
Population (eetimatecl ) 6,954 6,640 
No. of ves. buildings ,heighte  [4-10st.+ 12-13 ot | 4-1 0b. + 
Net acreage (excl. parte) 15.48 17.54 
Coverage - percent is i) 
Persons por nal acre 37 374 
Lamd cost por 49. ft. 5.66 3.q! 
Area. of closed ( 09. ft) 216 122 173 247 
Area for nowand Qe 321 114 394 
Total construction cost $ 1,424,000 | $7,660,000 
Tetal development cost 12,902,000 | $12,000,000 
of development funds STATE PRIVATE, F.P.HA, city 
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An amalusis f the facts amd a study of the Housing Authority plane revealed definite chorlcomings: 
the areaasa whole Lacke 4. Neo shopping facilities provided . 

2. Sepawale devclopment of projects reoulttel in dupli- 5. Readways and walks isolate building umile 
cakion. of time , Labor and expense. 6. Howseplanes too complicated . 
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SITE STUDIES 


was followed im the development of the site. For casthetic 
veanons it first appeared nectesory te introduce 
various building shapes , but as the plans de- 
veloped a qradual simplification presented a 


The fimal site of epacte enclosed by building 
whereas Low buildings are weed im the interior, this 
is Ca Sour, en Was wont 
by Avenue D with Us rows of three and four etory 
dusellinge the south a Large U-shaped school 
East Ri view 
for the dwelepment . 
Tall apartment buildings and thin 
tum -steriud buildings are arranged around 
courts which open toward the river. 
East bth Sret and ioth Streel are approaches 
for the pedestrian overpasses leading to East River 
Comuplotely 
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CRITIQUE OF ‘THE HOUSING STUDY 


By LOUIS JUSTEMENT 


Miss Meissner has developed intriguing unit plans that 
violate some of the customary standards; she suggests 
interesting possibilities without resorting to theatricality. 
She begins her study with the statement: “Two firms of 
architects were employed and therefore the area as a 
whole lacks continuity and harmony.” If we accept this 
argument uncritically, it will be difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that a project twice as large as these combined 
projects should be designed by a single firm; indeed, that 
a project of four times the size would be even better, etc. 
Just where do we stop? 


My own observations concerning some recent housing 
projects have led me to the opposite conclusion: The 
monotony of frequently repeated architectural features, 
and frequently repeated building types, is best cured by 
limiting the extent of a single architect’s work to a 
reasonable area. How to combine the advantages of di- 
versity for the individual buildings with the expression 
of an intelligent overall plan will become one of the more 
important functions of genuine city planning when we 
begin urban reconstruction on a rational basis. 


The primary interest in the plot plan developed by Miss 
Meissner is not due to the fact that it provides a single 
related composition instead of two. Of more importance 
is the fact that the designer does not repeat one of the 
many variations of the cross or Z plan. The cross plan has 
been used so exclusively that it is a relief to find a multi- 
story apartment project based on simple strip units. The 
north-south orientation of the larger buildings would 
insure adequate sunlight and the large courts would 
present an attractive appearance. The length of two of 
the buildings seems excessive, however. A _ reasonable 
limit to the length of a, building is established by practical 
as well as esthetic considerations: expansion joints would 
seem to be a needless source of trouble and expense in a 
project of this character. 


The validity of this interesting plot plan is, however, 
conditioned on the validity of the strip unit plan on which 
it is based. Miss Meissner has, perhaps, displayed an 
excessive enthusiasm for a strip type of unit plan which, 
repeated endlessly, could be just as monotonous as the 
en lessly repeated cross-type building. Why should a 
project consist exclusively of one or the other? 


C; ss-ventilation is, of course, a desirable feature in 
a} rtment planning but its acceptance as a mandatory 
re uirement is open to question. Miss Meissner’s plan 
pr vides excellent cross-ventilation for two floors out of 


every three; every third story contains a central corridor 
and on this floor cross-ventilation is, of course, impossible. 
This appears to me to be entirely acceptable; the conces- 
sions made on one-third of the floors is more than made 
up by the excellent features available on two-thirds of the 
floors. Where cross-ventilation is provided, moreover, it 
is genuine and not merely theoretical. The efficiency of 
the plan, measured on the basis of the usual criteria such 
as gross floor area per room, is not as great as that of 
some of the more conventional plans in current use. On 
the other hand, the plan might lend itself more readily 
to an advantageous use of prefabricated sub-assemblies 
and effect economies which would offset the additional 
cost of stairs, etc. 


The plan would violate most building codes since, on the 
non-corridor floors, each apartment would have access to 
only one means of exit. By going either up or down one 
story, however, tenants would have access to the corridor 
floor where they would have the choice of a number of 
stairs. Assuming that hinged doors separated the stairs 
from the corridor, there would seem to be a degree of 
safety that would be at least comparable with that re- 
quired by the average code. 


The sketches of the apartments in plan and interior per- 
spective are very attractively presented. They indicate 
an unusual degree of thoughtfulness concerning the con- 
venience of the living space, and also concerning its ap- 
pearance. The bathroom appears wastefully large as com- 
pared with the bedrooms; most tenants would probably 
add the extra space to the principal bedroom. On the other 
hand, the liberal dimensions of the bathroom may make 
the small bedrooms quite acceptable to some tenants by 
facilitating the use of the bathroom as a dressing room. 
The provision of balconies may be questioned where floor 
space is at such a premium. 


On the whole, Miss Meissner is to be complimented with 
respect both to the conception and the presentation of the 
project chosen as her thesis. Both the unit plans and the 
plot plans are a pleasing variation from the cross plan 
that has become almost standard for low rent multistory 
apartments. The cross plan seems to be more efficient 
from the point of view of cost: but is this the sole cri- 
terion, even in low cost housing? Should we not think 
also in terms of variety in types of living units and variety 
in types of project? Some standardization is required for 
economy but in many housing projects one is tempted to 
suspect that the standardization is based as much on 
economy in the architect’s office as it is on economy in 
construction. 
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The importance of this house, over and above its vigorous challenge to 
comfortable convention in most phases of its design, is the extraordinary 
degree of integration that has been achieved—integration of all elements: 
plan, structure, finished design, even furnishings and landscaping. It is. 
indeed, that rare design accomplishment in the residential field—an organic 
sum of its elements rather than a framework to which modern conveniences 


are attached. 


In basic plan organization, fresh research has led to a 
design expression so workable, and yet so unusual, that 
it merits study and appraisal. The theory here advanced 
is that the privacy and apartness that the usual second- 
story location of bedroom areas automatically produces is 
a desirable factor in a house plan. To achieve it in a 
one-floor scheme, the designer deliberately separates the 
entire bedroom-playroom wing from the daytime living 
areas of the house, connecting these two major spaces by 
means of a passageway which, since it falls in the center 
between the two halves, logically serves also as the 
entrance hall. Hence, the “bi-nuclear” plan scheme and— 
inevitably—tthe two-part aspect of the finished design. 


The family consists of a couple, with three very active 
young sons. Elements throughout the house reflect the 
fact that this is a house that children will use. 


THE SITE 


The lot, at the intersection 
of two busy roads, is prac- 
tically flat. The shape and 
orientation of the house are 
such that advantage is taken 
of eastern breezes and pri- 
vacy is obtained for main 
living areas. A free-stand- 
ing, vertical-louvered fence 
shields the service yard from 
the living-room lawn. All 
landscape work was designed 
by the architect. 
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Photos by EZRA STOLLER 


; RP R HOUSE. LAWRENCE, LONG ISLAND ; 


Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architect 
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THE GELLER HOUSE 


THE HOUSE PLAN 


The unique character of this house is not the result 
of the architect’s wish to do something novel. Rather, 
it is an effort to work out a rationalized scheme to 
provide a suitable home environment for this par- 
ticular family. Remember, there are three healthy— 
therefore, active and noisy—young boys in the 
family. While they still require considerable care, 
they also need room to grow, and the parents wanted 
to give them their own space where they could do 
about as they pleased, yet have it sufficiently related 
to the rest of the house so that reasonable super- 
vision could be maintained. A further wish was to 
arrange things so that the children would not be 
constantly under foot; adults could have a place free 
from the hubbub of the very young and (vice versa) 
the children would be remote from the distractions 
of grownups’ parties. In addition, it was desired, so 
far as possible, to centralize things, avoid excessive 
footsteps, and, particularly, stair climbing. These 
basic criteria determined the plan parti. 


The one-floor scheme eliminates stair climbing alto- 
gether. To separate the children’s (and bedroom) 
area from the main living portion of the house, the 
device of the separate unit, joined to the main house 
by only the hallway and covered porch, was adopted. 
To minimize footsteps, this connecting link comes 
as close to the center of things as possible. 


The nature of the corner lot site and the orientation 


further determined spacing and placement of ele- | 


ments. To give the living room as much privacy as 


possible, it is placed at the rear of the house, at the 


point furthest from both roadways, projected out in 
back in such a way as to capture a sweep of daylight 
ranging in the are from northeast to southwest; 
yet, though this room has an extraordinary amount 
of glazing in its walls, its placement is such that at 
no point along the roadways or from adjoining 
property is there any sense of the goldfish-bow] 


UT 


Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architec: 


approach to life. The long sweep of the garage- 


storage room-guest house wing forms a complete 


screen for the private living-room lawn, and thx 


necessary service yard, though out of sight from the 


roads, is also screened from the living-room lawn 
by a louvered wood fence. 


The main living portion of the house is simply and 
functionally arranged in a long rectangle, the living 
and dining areas being subdivided by no more than 
a free-standing bookcase, and the kitchen, laundry, 
and maid’s room following along in logical order. 
Kitchen and laundry windows toward the southwest 
give the person working in these rooms clear view 
of arriving visitors and of the children’s front play 
area. 


The functional division of the house plan is very 
directly expressed in elevation by the two equal roof 
slopes toward the center of the house. As will be 
seen when one comes to consideration of interior 
detail, this choice of slope arrangement allows for 
huge window areas in the living-dining room. This 
in-sloping system also simplifies roof drainage and 
produces a bold, esthetic design result. It is without 
doubt something of a tour de force and, especially 
as it works out in the bedroom wing and in the guest 
house area, an arbitrary form. The house would 
have functioned as well with some other roof shape 
over these areas. It must, then, be considered and 
assayed here purely as a design element which the 


~ architect elected to employ. Whether one likes it or 


not is a matter of individual judgment and opinion. 


Perhaps the nicest compliment about the house 
comes from the Geller children, as reported by their 
mother: “The kids are quite at home here. They’re 
really very happy here; they like the house, especially 
its freedom.”’ The parents also like the house, though 
a good contemporary house is such a rarity in the 
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area where this one is built that it. inevitably pro- 
duces the problem of curious crowds. From our 
objective, editorial viewpoint, this is all to the good; 
for if persons will take the trouble to learn how a 
house such as this one came into being and under- 
stand the implications of contemporary use of con- 
temporary materials and techniques to produce 
appropriate design for today, the entire level of 
residential architecture may be raised. 
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There is much to be learned from this house design 
as the solution of a particular problem. Let us hope, 
though, that the copyists will not now get busy. 
This is the Gellers’ home. That another family’s 
needs would exactly duplicate theirs, or that another 
site would be disposed and oriented precisely like this 
one, seems unlikely. It is the method of solution, 
rather than the specific answer, that might well be 
imitated. 


MECHANICAL CORE 


CHO CHA Le 


GARAGE-GUEST HOUSE UNIT 


The open-end garage, with side walls set up on stilts 
about two feet off the ground, simplifies driving in 
and out and, according to Mr. Breuer, supplies an 
automatic snow remover: “The wind which hits the 
side wall of the garage is forced with higher velocity 
under and above these sidewalls, blowing the snow 
straight through.” Skeptics may sneer, but the archi- 
tect used the device in his own house in New Eng- 
land, and it worked perfectly—“somewhat to my 
own surprise.” A most welcome plan element is the 
storage room comparable in area to the usual attic 
or cellar storage space. This important adjunct to 
living is all too often finessed in one-floor houses. 
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2 . . . Landscape materials were chosen and their placement determined to produce 


a natural effect, with minimum maintenance. 


THE GELLER HOUSE 


Some critics have said that the Geller house lacks 
what they term “domestic quality,” that it does not 
seem “homelike.” This surely does not derive from 
the materials used; the oiled cedar walls and white 
trim are familiar enough in house design. Nor can 
it be said that the plan elements are unconventional, 
with the possible exception of the large playroom. 
It might be argued that the composition is somewhat 
restless, rather than a compact “cosy” unit. But 


isn’t it specious to criticize a design for not being 


something it was not intended to be? True, this 
house doesn’t look like most houses. But must all 
houses look alike? It may be, in part, that in a house 
of this size one traditionally finds a certain massive- 
ness and imposing quality; the Gellers, however, are 
young and like things open, light, and honest. There 
remains the tedious contention that the house does 
not conform to the established pattern of the com- 
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munity. What pattern? Like most American neigh- 
borhoods, this one has several of everything the 
architectural fraternity knows how to devise. There 
is a certain common denominator, however—that of 
comparative elegance and sophistication. On this 
score, the Geller house would seem to beat the com- 
munity at its own game. 


Domestic quality? A house is a house is a house. 


Landscaping is still at too early a stage to do thor- 
oughly its planned job of screening areas and wed- 
ding the house to the site. The architect believes 
that landscaping materials should be kept as homo- 
geneous as possible—groups of single things, rather 
than a conglomeration. In this case, maintenance 
was kept to a minimum, and flowering shrubs were 
used in place of flower beds to provide summertime 
coloring. 


3 . . Copper beeches were used for low-spreading foliage, elm trees for shade. Living-room wing at left; quest house at right. 
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4... Hall, looking through to living room; sheltered porch, at right. 
Splatter-dash treatment of the wood doors considers children’s hands. 


1O GA. GALV. STEEL , COPPER COVERED 
3° 4"x ANGLE , CONTINUOUS 


TAR & GRAVEL ROOFING 


2" FURRING 


2"x lO" JOISTS 
12"x12" ACOUSTIC BLOCKS 
PREFAB. DOUBLE GLAZING 


PREFAS. DOUBLE GLAZING 


PREFAB. TRIPLE GLAZING 


V/OOD SILL 


CARPETING 
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STONE 
a EXPANSION JOINT 
5 . . . The living-room section combines structure, light source, acoustic conditioning and 


finished design. In some cases, the prefabricated, multilayer glazing was not available 
when the house was built. Translucent strips at top (plus the louvers) and at bottom 
counteract sky and snow glare, reduce window cleaning, and provide privacy. 
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THE GELLER HOUSE 


The entrance to the Geller house is the cross- 
roads of the house to an exceptional degree. 
Straight ahead is the covered porch; to the 
left is the main living area; to the right is 
the bedroom and children’s wing. This ha!l- 
way is a baffle between competing activities; 
it is also a noise filter. 


The notable integration of the house design 
is apparent on these pages. In addition to 
obvious things, such as structure expressed 
in the finished design and the interrelation of 
interior spaces, visually emphasized by glass 


walls and the continuous ceiling slope, light- 5 
ing is built in throughout; heating is integral 
with the floor-slab construction ; and acoustic 
properties are inherent in the ceiling finish. 
7 . . . Within the house, effects are achieve 
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6 . . . The conscious rudeness of the stone chimney wall is a foil to the clean, mechani- 
cal lines of the rest of the house. The shape seems insistently primitive, and the 
quality of the masonry is not up to the excellence of that used elsewhere in the house. 


achieved by contrast of textures—stone, glass, the porous roughness of the ceiling tile, the softness of carpeting. 
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8... A fluorescent light trough 
in the ceiling in front of the 
fireplace reflects soft light from 
¢ the brown and gray tones of the 


stone chimney wall. Gray car- 
pet; choirs upholstered in a 
darker gray flannel-tweed. Dra- 
peries, natural-tone silk; the 
sofa, beige. 


9... At the top of the book- 
case partition is another light 
trough for indirect light from 
the ceiling. The dining space 
may be arranged in two ways. 
Above, the table at right angles 
to the kitchen wall allows direct 


serving through the storage 
wall. 


THE GELLER HOUSE 
Desicned by MARCEL BREUER, Architect 


The living-dining room is a single, subdivided 
Space approximately 16’ x 36’ in area. A free- 
standing bookcase, set up on masonry piers, is 
the dividing element. Northeast and southwest 
Walls of the room are mainly of glass (detailed 
on the preceding spread), and the southeast fire- 
Place wall is of solid masonry. The roof slope, 
cont:::\uing beyond the lower wall, actually makes 
the <neltered, screened porch the visual enclosure 
of th room on this side. 


10 . . . For formal dining, the table is placed against the window wall. Furni- 
ture supports are sawn from thick plywood perpendicular to the laminations. 
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THE GELLER HOUSE 


Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architec: 


SERVICE FACILITIES 


In the kitchen and laundry, in con- 
trast to the full glass walls of the 
main living rooms which extend 
the interior space to the out-of- 
doors, two-foot-high glass strips 
are used at a sill level of 3’ 6” from 
the floor. These leave excellent wall 
space for essential, built-in equip- 
ment and allow a full horizontal 
view. 


In this area of the house (as in the 
front hall and children’s playroom) 
floors are stone surfaced. Cabinet- 
work is set up on a stone base, so 
that mopping is easily done. 
Throughout the house, heating is 
from coils embedded in the floor 
construction. These coils are 
grouped in four zones, each con- * 
troled by a separate thermostat, so 
that the heating adjusts itself in 
relation to sun and wind conditions 

in the various areas of the house. 
Mr. Breuer further points out that 
the system eliminates dusty reces- po 
ses and exposed piping, in addition : 
to its well known effect of eliminat- 
ing air circulation that discolors 13. 
walls and ceilings. The heat source 

is a gas-fired boiler located in the 
mechanical closet off the playroom. 


12 . . . Structural glass surfaces the wall in back of the laundry equipment. 


| 
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CHAIRS have plywood 
frames, sawn from thick ply- 
wood perpendicular to the 
laminations. The type shown 
here is non-resilient and can 
be nested in storage. 
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ab 1]. . . Kitchen. Stone floor, plywood walls; sliding cupboard doors, hard fiberboard. ; 
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. From the big jiving-room windows, the children’s playground is in full view. 


BEDROOM WING 


The plan of the bedroom wing is very simply schemed, with a central 
playroom, running from wall to wall (the end walls mostly of glass), 
surrounded by sleeping rooms. Of wood frame, like the other non- 
masonry areas, the walls are finished with vertical, oiled cedar siding, 
with trim painted white. Since doors open out from the playroom at 
either end, there are defined play areas outdoors at these points; one 
of the most successful of the landscaping elements is the low, free- 
standing masonry wall which serves equally as a seat or a play table. 
Color is very sparingly used throughout the house, though in this 
bedroom wing certain of the large doors within the house are painted 
plain, bright colors. In the playroom, there are three floor-to-ceiling 
doors, and these are painted tomato red, clear yellow, and bright blue. 
At the windows of this room, the curtaining is of blue and white 
striped cotton material. 
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14... The walls are fin- 

: ished with waxed, natural 
€ birch plywood. Double doors 

to mechanical closet (one 
red, the other yellow) at left. 


15... The master bed- 
room. Note the wall-applied 
light fixture (similar to those 
used elsewhere in the house) 
that is open both top and 
bottom. 


THE GELLER HOUSE 
Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architect 


The playroom is the largest room in the entire house. 


a“ The stone floor is not only cool in summer and (be- 
a nt cause of the radiant heating system) warm in winter, 
eee but it is designed to take the punishment it will get 
See trom tricycles, muddy feet, roller skates, and such. > 


Ease of maintenance is another factor, in that this 
a floor may be quickly swept with a push-broom, never 
| heeds replacement, and doesn’t require waxing. 


we Lighting is indirect, deriving from wall-applied hori- 


zontal plywood-strip fixtures that conceal fluorescent 
amps. The architect points out that the light that is q 
fee thrown both upward and downward, with reflection es a 
‘3 from ceiling and walls, creates a pleasing, flattering, 
ae from-the-side illumination. Since the fixtures are 16 . . . In this closet off the playroom are: gas unit and boiler, 
| Be Open at the bottom as well as the top, there is no controls, expansion tank; water heater and meter; gas meter; electric 
ee ‘rou: h for the collection of dust and insects. meter; main switch; and telephone main. 
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18 . . . Typical children’s room, with built-in 
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desk and casework at left. 


THE GELLER HOUSE 


Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architect 


The two children’s bedrooms and 
bath are separated from the play- 
room by a wood screen wall, with 
openings at either end. Each room 
has a built-in work desk and 
storage cabinets. Above the beds 
are microphones that communi- 
cate with the maid’s room in the 
service wing. For the glass end 
walls of the playroom, the archi- 
tect specified vacuum-sealed, dou- 
ble glass, both for elimination of 
heat loss and cold drafts and to 
withstand bumps from tricycles, 
poorly aimed baseballs, etc. 


19 . . . Bathroom walls: gray structural glass. 
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20... Low walls define a private lawn area for the guest house. 


: GUEST HOUSE 


The garage, storage room, and guest quarters constitute 
an entirely separate unit which, in design, follows closely 
the general scheme for the main house. The large storage 

a room is ventilated through a wall grille in the rear wall 
is of the garage. The two guest rooms and bath are simply 


organized under one of the up-sweep roofs, with south- 
ern windows lining the garden front. The stone base up 
to window-sill height forms a sitting ledge around the 
rooms within the house. The garden walls continue this 
stone pattern outdoors. The set-back location of the 
guest house in relation to the main house provides an 
unusual degree of privacy. It is questionable, however, 
whether this extraordinary privacy may not have been 
achieved at the expense of good circulation. Guests must 
reach their quarters by an unprotected and rather cir- 
cuitous route from the main house. 
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21 . . . The stone base forms a sitting ledge. A storage shelf is built in above head height at the tall end of the room. 


THE GELLER HOUSE 


Like the movable furniture used through- 
out the house, the chairs and tables of the 
guest house are of the cut-out plywood 
frame type. In straight chairs, the front 


22 . . . The easy chair, 
with plywood frame, is 
equipped with a head 
support. Most upholstery 
is of tweed or other suit- 
ing material. 
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Designed by MARCEL BREUER, Architect 


legs are set back for easier use next to 
tables. As Mr. Breuer puts it: “You don’t 
have to fight with the leg as you get up 
from the table.” 
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ARCHITECTURE 


By Le CORBUSIER 


In all parts of the world modern architecture rises to 
the assault and annihilates existing barriers. To dis- 
credit its forward march, it has been labeled “interna- 
tional; backward academies call upon traditions to save 
themselves and mobilize the fortresses of tradition—gold, 
customs, routine, and inertia—to sustain them. Well, in 
reality, traditions are the opposite of what they were 
made to appear; traditions are an uninterrupted chain 
of inventions accomplished over the centuries, each link 
making for creation, innovation, and progress. 


If modern architecture is international today, it is so be- 
cause it is universal and responds quite simply to the 
needs, to the means, and to the aspirations of a mechani- 
cal civilization. 


After the first one hundred years of all kinds of mechani- 
cal conquests which cover the earth, our aspirations for 
harmony are made possible by new magnificent media. 


Ugliness, atrocious disorder were the price exacted for 
this first and formidable impact of mechanism. The art 
of the engineer really goes back only about one hundred 
years. Science knows no limit or frontier, nor do mathe- 
mat\-al formulae, axioms, or machines. Large and small 
tech ical schools opened everywhere. An heroic page in 
the hapter of inventions was inaugurated by the white 
race The engineers dispersed throughout the world, 


spreading their science and enterprise; they were Latins 
and Anglo-Saxons, Teutons and Slavs. They came from the 
north and from the south; they came to the tropics and to 
moderate and northern regions, never feeling the need 
to adapt themselves—there was never time for that! They 
brought new products and created without regard to 
ugliness or beauty. 


Little by little architecture began to concern itself with 
the work of the engineers, assisted by builders. To well 
balanced programs they answered with appropriate tech- 
niques. From this time on, the difference between the 
engineer and the architect began to disappear despite the 
fact that they were working on the same front from dif- 
ferent strategic angles. The whole stock of “academic 
decors” had no more to furnish than residues of past 
civilizations to serve for the last time as “ornament” to a 
century which was rapidly stepping ahead of its own 
future. 


Architecture became the creator of organisms conceived 
and built from “the inside to the outside.”’ Architecture 
naturally had to take in its surroundings. Modern urban- 
ism appeared as social ordainer and coordinator “par ex- 
cellence.”” Architecture and urbanism revealed themselves 
as inseparable, being as two faces of the same phenom- 
enon. Modern urbanism brought into play compositions of 
building masses and their relationship to space, thus 
resulting in no longer a two- but a new three-dimensional 
science. 
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CIDADE DOS MOTORES 


Architecture and urbanism became one; to disassociate 
them would be crime or folly. 


Together, they foresee social and economic developments ; 
they determine the use of the soil (geography and topog- 
raphy) and consider climate; they fulfill the aspirations 
of our present worlds. 


In 1928 technicians from many lands gathered at the 
Chateau de Ja Sarraz in Switzerland to take up the 
fight against the dishonesty and evil spirit with which 
the routine academicians meant to plan the Palace of the 
League of Nations. The C.1.A.M. (Congrés Internationaux 
d’Architecture Moderne) was founded. And now, in 1947, 
the same C.I.A.M. acts as a magnetic pole to all young 
professionals the world over. 


Before the war, C.1.A.M. had penetrated strongholds in 
Europe. Today in the Americas, it is on its way to imi- 
nent victories. 


In 1929, at Buenos Aires, at Montevideo, at Sao Paulo, 
and at Rio de Janeiro, I explained the doctrine of the 
“Ville Radieuse.”” In 1936 I was called to Brasil to de- 
sign the plans for the University City of Brasil, together 
with an enthusiastic group headed by Lucio Costa. With 
the same group we went over the plans of the Ministry 
of National Education and Public Health. I had said at 
that time, “Use for your construction the magnificent 
local granite which colors the grandiose panorama of Rio. 
Combine it with the blue and white majolica which suits 
the architectural folklore of your mother-town, Lisbon.” 
This was done. Rio began the construction of the “‘sun- 
baffle” which facilitates efficient work in modern offices 
in a tropical climate. The “sun-baffle?” It is a new archi- 
tectural resource. 


The four fundamental functions recognized by the 
C.LA.M., living, working, cultivation of the body and 
mind, and circulation, have henceforth found the precise 
building organs to embody them. 
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CIDADE DOS MOTORES—A CRITICISM 


The work of Paul Lester Wiener and José Luis Sert, a 
planning and architectural work, admirable from a)! 
points of view, bears testimony to these tenets. I have 
examined these plans with deep joy and I have studied 
them with extreme pleasure. It is a work well done; 
landscape, climate, geography, topography, science of the 
engineer and of the architect combined result here in a 
harmonious and precise whole, inspiring confidence. Mas- 
tership radiates from these plans. It is stimulating to 
see these liberating principles of a sound doctrine being 
applied (especially when one had some part in its genesis). 
One finds that this doctrine does not act as a restraint 
but, on the contrary, furnishes a tool to bring about 
order. Here unity rules. Unity is achieved when man is 
master. Cidade dos Motores is a work well done. Years 
of research have been devoted to it. The functions are 
clearly defined. Here is planning in three dimensions, 
where geometry has supplied a wealth of combinations. 
Here spirit is satisfied. If we study in detail the plans 
and sections, if we virtually walk in this city, and if we 
try to live there as its inhabitants will soon do, we will 
note that a man’s heart has been listening to other men’s 
hearts so as to bring them the sensitivity of architecture. 
Boys and girls, men and women will feel the results of 
this composition conducted in such a fraternal way. 


I am actually devoting my time to the same aims in 
France. I am reconstructing La Rochelle-Pallice; and in 
Marseille, my minister, showing courage and throwing 
aside all obstacles, has entrusted me to carry out (for the 
first time in history) what I had dreamed of for thirty 
vears: “A Residential Unit of Suitable Scale.” It is the 
“Vertical Garden City” replacing the “Horizontal Garden 
City” which is symbolic of the constraints that crush the 
modern world. We are, therefore, building at this time 
in Marseille this modern “unit of habitation” which by 
virtue of its size and organization permits the organiza- 
tion of “community services” (in the interior of the build- 
ing) and makes for the “extension of the residence” at 
the outside. 


Cidade dos Motores will extend its benefits to a consider- 
able number of people. On the same principles, Warsaw 
is preparing reconstruction plans on an astonishing scale. 
If the planning of the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions, situated nearby New York*, does not fall into the 
hands of speculators or incompetents, this pattern of a 
model city and of a modern way of living will serve as 
an example to the entire world. 


The whole world longs to get out of the mess of our 
present declining society. 


When a new type of architecture appears, then it is a 
sign that things are changing. 


To lead things to good ends, responsibility rests in the 
hands of those entrusted with the mandate and authority 
to determine the program and to choose the builders. 


* Editor's Note: This was written before U.N. acceptance of the East Ri silt 
n New York and the appointment of Wallace K. Harrison as “Director of Pi. ont 
the U.N. Permanent Headquarters.” 
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LIVING ROOM. The fireplace wall is 
of walnut planking. All furniture is 
bleached oak, with bridge chairs cov- 
ered in poinsettia red, this same color 
being used on settee pillows. Settee 
and chair are in gray woven fabric; 
settee table has a wood frame and 
marble top. The rug was designed by 
V‘Soske. The bridge chair is framed 
in bleached oak. Upholstery is a 
smooth-weave material in a bright 
color 


NEW FURNITURE 


Designed by T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 


Progressive designers always welcome good, new contem- 
porary furniture. For whatever excellence existing furniture 
for today may have, there is only a limited choice. Doubly 
welcome is a line of furniture from a designer who, in his 
“Good-bye, Mr. Chippendale.” did so much to place the whole 
question of proper furniture in accurate perspective. 


“I do not believe that you have to design down 
for mass produced furniture,” comments Mr. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings. “Nor do I think that you 
have to visualize the future American home 
in terms of a sort of slick, bargain priced ma- 
chine for living.”’ Hence, these pieces of fine 
craftsmanship, simple in line, but not stamped 
out with a die. 


The rooms shown in the photographs are in the 
Grand Rapids showrooms of the Widdicomb 
Furniture Co., the firm that will manufacture 
the furniture. 


Th hope is that delivery will start in the sum- 
me: and fall of 1947. Distribution will be han- 
dle’ through a selected list of stores which will 
ha\ - exclusive representation in their areas. At 
the time of going to press, no prices on the 
fur iture were available. 


BEDROOM. All furniture is cherry; 
bedspreads are bright yellow hand- 
woven moterial; carpet is gray and 
walls are white. The ceiling is yellow. 
One chair is covered in yellow, the 
other chartreuse. 


DRESSING TABLE. Built of cherry, 
this unit has shallow louver-front 
drawers and cupboard doors with 


quarter-circular shelves attached to 
the inside. 


DINING ROOM. Fireplace wall, white- 
washed brick; end wall, green. Chairs, 
table, and buffet are walnut, with 
chairs covered with green leather. 
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HOUSING UNITS for PARAPLEGIC VETERANS 


Designed by a COMMITTEE of the NEW YORK CHAPTER. A.LA. 


ROBERT M. CARRERE (Chairman), ALBERT G. CLAY In cooperation with the Hospital and Recreation Corps of the 
New York Chapter, American Red Cross, a committee of the 
WILLIAM JENSEN, WILLIAM POTTER New York Chapter, American Institute of Architects, has been 
developing housing units for paraplegic veterans (those con- 
HAROLD SLEEPER, HARVEY STEVENSCN fined to wheelchair living). The project started in October 


1946 at Halloran Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., where the 
members of the committee have since worked in relays of two 
at a time, two evenings a week, with the continuous counsel 
and help of the Housing Committee, Paralyzed Veterans Asso- 
ciation at Halloran. 


In order not to design a “stock”” house—which obviously would 
not suit all conditions equally well—the committee concentrated 
on the design of units, including bathroom, bedroom, workroom, 
garage, hallway, and front entrance, of which three are shown 
on these pages. A full-sized demonstration incorporating the 
units is planned. If changes become necessary, on medical ad- 
vice or after further architectural research, the designs will 
be modified. 


Units not illustrated: Garage requires a platform 3’-6” wide, 
raised 4” above normal floor, beside the car position to bring 
chair seat up to height of car seat. In halls, minimum width is 
3’ 6” and exterior angles at corners are either rounded to a 
1’ 0” radius or similarly cut diagonally, to facilitate wheelchair 
movement. Doors are all 3’ 0” wide, double-acting, with sad- 
dles eliminated where possible, kick plates on both sides and 
knobs 2’ 10” high; if single-swing doors must be used, they have 
a special door pull set 11” from the hinge side at same height 
as knob. At exterior doors, platform space 6’ 0” long and a 
roofed space projecting 3’ 6” are desirable; steps are eliminated 
and a ramp, pitched at less than 10%, is substituted. 


Demand for the plans has been great even though the project 
has received little publicity. Although the details are admit- 
tedly preliminary, many requests have already been honored. 
Blueprints may be obtained free of charge from Standard 
Units, Homes for Paraplegics, New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, 115 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y.; and 
also from Hospital and Recreation Corps, New York Chapter, 
American Red Cross, 315 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The committee has been greatly aided by Harold Peterson, 
Chairman, Housing Committee of the Paralyzed Veterans 
Association at Halloran; and wishes to thank publicly Drix 
Duryea, for his excellent photographs; and especially the firm 
of Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, who made the models. 
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BATHROOM: Here, more than in other rooms, 
as complete independence as possible is de- 


sirable. Space beneath lavatory must admit + 
wheelchair arms. Note provisions to simplify 
getting from chair to tub or shower, location 
of hand grips, valves, etc. Toilet, below, has é 
special seat and cover, is raised on a block to | MIZRO 
bring seat to proper height, and has side rail l LIGHT 
to help in getting into tub. 
a 
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WORKROOM: For hobbies and exercising, this unit requires the 


same clearances for wheelchair, light-switching, etc. 
venience outlet over counter; also use of sliding doors in this and 
other rooms to eliminate difficulty caused by door swing. 


Note con- 


6° SCALE 


BEDROOM: Standard hospital bed has overhead frame; 


Meets 

HPLATE 
> gk 
LJ 
| 
| 
° 
|] GOLT OPERATED | 
| EITHER SIDE 
PLATE 
i i 


top 
of mattress nearly flush with counter; outlets at head of bed 
for radio switch, jack, also 3-way light switch here and at door. 
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TYPE AC: Only Anemo- 
stat combining supply 
and exhaust; for flush 
ceiling or exposed duct 
installation, residential 
and commercial, for cool- 
ing or ventilating; may 
have droplight; max. 
mounting height 14 ft. 


TYPE AR: For high air changes 
at low velocity; residential, com- 
mercial, industrial use; project- 
ing design; heating, cooling, 
vent., refrig.; may have drop- 
light. 


TYPE B: For general use, resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial; 
projecting design; heating, cool- 
ing, vent., refrig.; may have 
droplight. 


TYPE C: For flush ceiling 
mounting with concealed ducts, 
usually residential or commer- 
cial, anti-smudging; heating, 
cooling, vent.; may have drop- 
light. 


TYPE CSL: For combining with 
cove lighting, residential or 
commercial; heating, cooling, 
vent. 


TYPE W: For wall mount- 
ing, residential, commer- 
cial, industrial; anti- 
smudging; heating, cool- 
ing, vent.; may be used 
with exposed ducts. 


THE SELECTION O 


From data prepared by 
LEONARD R. PHILLIPS, Consulting Engineer 


Architects need more than an elementary knowledge of air 
distribution, because air distribution can make or break air 
conditioning. If devices for this purpose are properly selecte:, 
conditioned air is distributed in a manner that meets the most 
exacting specifications for interior climate control. On the 
other hand, improper selection often leads to severe drafts, 
unequalized temperatures, poor humidity control, air strati- 
fication, stale air pockets, and other objectionable conditions. 
This is true because the size of the air duct is limited; if an 
air duct as large as a whole wall of a room were practical, 
proper air distribution would present no problem. Since such 
a large duct is impractical, air velocity must be increased so 
that a smaller duct can handle an adequate volume. For 
cooling, temperature of air in the duct must then be sharply 
lowered so that incoming air will establish the desired overall 
room temperature when mixed with the warmer room air. 


But when cold, high velocity air leaves the small duct through 
an improperly selected fixture, it usually sweeps to the occu- 
pancy zone of the room before mixing with warmer room 
air, and before its velocity is appreciably reduced by entrain- 
ment of reom air. Such unsatisfactory conditions can be 
avoided only by reducing incoming air velocity at duct open- 
ings. Then the cooled incoming air and the warmer room air 
can be mixed well above occupancy level before the mixture 
is distributed in a controled, draftless pattern. 


For buildings of virtually every type, there are available air 
diffusers. One is a patented device known as the Anemostat, 
which is composed of a series of cones (through which air 
passes when entering a room) which are so designed that 
air velocity is instantly reduced within the diffuser. Simul- 
taneously, air from the room—equal to about 35 percent of 
the incoming air—is siphoned into the diffuser, where it is 
mixed with the incoming air stream before it is discharged. 
The pre-mixed air then leaves the device in a series of planes 
traveling in all directions at low velocity. No drafts are per- 
ceptible in the occupancy zone below, and pockets of stale air 
are eliminated. 


However, because of the many factors to be considered, no 
single design of air diffuser would solve all air distribution 
problems. Among the factors to be considered are: area of 
room, height of ceiling, design of ceiling, duct locations, duct 
sizes, duct velocities, appearance, allowable air velocities with- 
in the room, number of air changes per hour, permissible 
sound levels, cost, location of columns and other obstructions, 
location and type of lighting fixtures, location of exhaust 
outlets, unusual concentrations of internal heat, solar radia- 
tion, and other items. How, then, are the architect and his 
engineer to know what type of diffuser to specify for a par- 
ticular job? Naturally, specialists are available, but for 
routine jobs and preliminary planning he may prefer to make 
his own selection. The accompanying illustrations give gen- 
eral information on most of the basic types of Anemostats. 


TYPE HU: Used with vertical- TYPE NL: Has built-in light; for flush ceiling 
throw unit heaters; max. mount- mounting, residential and commercial use; usu 
ing heights: HU-3, 40 ft; HU- ally cooling or vent.; max. mounting height 
4, 20 ft. 20 ft. 
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AIR DIFFUSERS 


FIG. 1: For Selecting Neck Velocities & Cooling Temp. Differentials, Type B Anemostat 
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THE RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM 
HEATING TEMPERATURE DIFFEREN 
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“A” Film, Television & Sound Recording Studios, ond Broadcasting Control Rooms 
“B” Private Offices, Hotel Bedrooms, Sick Rooms, Broodcasting Studios ond Residences 
“CC” Libraries, under Balconies of Theatres and Auditoriums, Concert Halls, Clossrooms, Museums, ond Hos 
pitel Operating Rooms 
General Offices, Restourants, Theatres & Auditorium Ceilings, Lecture Hells, Stores, Lorge Hotel Dining 
Rooms, end Donce Holls 
“8” Deportment Stores, Hotel Lobbies, industrio! Exhibit Rooms ond Restovrant Kitchens 
“#" Factories, Store Rooms, Engine Rooms, Greenhouses, and spoces where Duct Noise is of no importonce 


FIG. 2: Capacities, Cu Ft per Minute, Type B Anemostat 


1800 1900 2000 200 2200 2300 2400 2500 


| Neck | Meck | Neck NECK VELOCITY IN FEET PER MINUTE 
|| Se | 00 | 900 | 1000 | 1109 | 1200 | 1300 | 1400 | 1500 1600 | 1700 | 1800 | 1900 | 2000 | 2200 | 2500 | 3000 
— CAPACITY IN CUBIC FEET PER MINUTE 

10 4 12:56 087 | 61.1) 69.8! 960) 105 122, 140 148 166. 175, 192) 218) 262 
P1255 19.63 136 954) 109) 123) 196 164) 205218 232245 259| 273 300, 341| 409) 
| | | 177 | 100 200) _ 200) _ 299) 200) 206) _ _ 
20 50.26 349 244 279 314 349 384 454 «558 593-628 698-768-873 
25 7854 382 436) 491 S45 600 655, 709 764 818 873 927 982, 1036, 1091| 1200 1364, 1636 
3012 113.10 785 550 628707 864 942 1100 1178 1257, 1335 lala 1492. 1571 1728 1964. 2356 
35 14 153.94 1.069 748 855. 962 1069 1176 1283/1390 1497, 1604 1710 1817 1924 2031 2138 2352) 2673 32071 
201.06 1.996 977 11171287 1396 1536/1676 1815, 1955 2094 2234 2374 2513 2653 2793 3072 3491 aleo 
P4518 25447 1767 1237 1590 1767 1944 2121 _2297/ 2474 2651 2828 3004 3181 3358 3534 3888 4418 5302 
| 5020-31416 2.181 1527 1745 1963 2182 2400 2618| 2836 3054 3272 3491 3709 3927 4145 4363) 4800 Sasa) 
380.13 2.639 1848 2112 2376 2640 2904 | 3168! 3432, 3696 3960 4224 4488 4752 5016 5280\ 5808 6600 7919 
452.39 3.141 2199 2513 | 2827 3142 3456/3770 4084, 4398 4712 5027, 5341| 5655 5969 6283 6912 7854 
| 65-26 $30.93 3.687 2581 2950 3318 3687 4056 | 4424) 4793 5162 5531 5899 6268 6637 7005 7374 8111 9218 11061 
7530 706.86 4.908 3436 3927 | 4418 | 4909 5400 “5891 | 6381 6872. 7363 7654 8345 6836 9327 9818 10799 12272 14726 
95 38 1134.10 7.875 5513 6301 7088 7876 8663 9451 | 10238 11026 11814 12601 13389 14176 14964 15751' 17327 19689 23627) 


FIG. 3: Radius of Diffusion, Ft, Type B Anemostat 

se Mech NECK VELOCITIES IN FEET PER MINUTE 

= eset 700 | 800 | 900 | 1000 | 1100 | 1200 | 1300 | 1400 | 1500 | 1600 | 1700 | 1800 1900 | 2000 | 2200 | 2500 | 3000 

p10} 4° | 3s 3-5 3-6 3-6 | 3-6 | 3-7 3-7 3-7 3-7 | 3-8 4-8 | 4-8 4-8 4-9 4-9 5-10) 5-11 

| | 3-7 | 3-7 | | | | 4-9 4-9) «4-10 «5-10, 5-10, 5-11| S-11| S-11| 6-12| 

| 4-9 | 4-10) 5-10) 6-12| 6-12) 6-13| 7-13) 7-15| 8-17 | 
| 5-10) 5-11) 6-12) 6-13| 6-13, 7-14) 7-15) 7-15| 8-16| 8-16 8-17) 8-17 9-18| 10-20 11-23 

10" | 6-13) 6-13| 7-14 7-15) 7-16) 6-16) 8-17 8-17, 9-18| 9-19| 9-20| 10-20| 10-21 | 10-22 11-23 12-25 14-28 

12" | | 8-16) 8-17, 9-18) 9-19) 9-19 10-20 10-21 11-22, 11-23 | 11-23 | 12-24 | 12-25 13-26 | 13-27 | 15-30) 17-34 

35 14" | 9-18 | 9-19) 9-20 10-21 | 10-22 | 11-23 | 12-24 | 12-24 12-25 | 13-26 13-27| 14-28 14-29 | 15-30 16-32 17-35 20-39 

40 16" 10-21 | 10-22 | 11-23 | 11-24 | 12-25 | 13-26 13-27 14-28 14-29 15-30| 15-31 | 16-32 | 16-33 17-34 | 18-36) 20-40 | 22-45 | 
18" | 18-23 | 12-24 12-25 | 13-27 | 13-28 | 14-29 15-30 | 15-31 | 16-33 | 17-34 17-35 18-36 18-37 19-39 20-41 | 22-45 | 25-50 

| 50-20" | 12-26 | 13-27 | 14-28 | 14-30 _1S-31 | 16-32 | 16-33 | 17-35 | 18-36 18-37 | 19-39 | 20-40 20-42 21-43 22-46 25-50 28-56 

14-28 | 14-30 | 15-31 16-33 | 17-34 | 17-35 | 18-37 | 19-39 20-40 20-41 | 21-43 | 22-44 | 23-46 | 23-47 25-50 27-54 31-62 

24" | 16-32 | 17-34 | 17-35 | 18-37 | 19-39 | 20-40 | 21-42 | 21-43 | 22-45 | 23-47 24-48 25-50 25-51 27-54 30-60 33-67 | 
26" | 16-33 | 17-35 | 18-37 | 19-38 20-40 | 21-42 | 21-44 | 22-45 | 23-47 24-49 | 25-50 | 26-52 | 27-54 | 28-55 29-59 | 32-64 36-73 

23-46 | 24-48 | 25-30 26-52 | 27-54 | 28-56 | 29-58 | 30-60 31-62 32-64 34-68 | 37-74 42-84 

i. 5! | 26-53 | 27-56 | 29-58 | 30-61 | 31-63 | 33-66 | 34-69 | 35-71 | 36-74 | 38-76 39-79 | 40-81 43-86 47-94 53-106 


TYPICAL STEPS 
IN SELECTING 


Supposing that by examin- 
ing the features of the prin- 
cipal types, an architect 
finds Type B most suitable 
for a 60 x 120-ft depart- 
ment store with a 20-ft ceil- 
ing. He divides the plan 
into two 60-ft squares and 
centers an Anemostat in 
each square. 


Next he must determine the 
total air supply in cfm. This 
is simple: volume of the 
room, times air changes per 
hour, divided by 60. 


For this illustration, assume 
that a little better than 4 
air changes per hour are 
required. Then, 10,000 cfm 
is required for the entire 
room. One diffuser will then 
handle half the volume, or 
5,000. 


The architect must next 
know the suggested neck 
velocity for a Type B dif- 
fuser in a department store 
with a 20-ft ceiling. The 
graph (Fig. 1) shows this 
to be about 1800 fpm. 


In the capacity table (Fig. 
2) under 1800 fpm_ neck 
velocity is found 5655 for 
the size No. 60, Type B, 
Anemostat. Further exam- 
ination of the table shows 
that the same diffuser han- 
dles air at 5027 cfm with a 
neck velocity of 1600. fpm. 
By interpolation, 5000 cfm 
will be delivered at 1555 fpm 
neck velocity. 


A final check (see diffusion 
table, Fig. 3) shows that 
size No. 60 has a satisfac- 
tory radius of diffusion: 21 
to 43 ft. 


Naturally, it is not always 
possible to divide the plan 
into squares—or to center 
the diffusers in the divisions 
—as in this example. There- 
fore, rectangles are per- 
missible if the longer sides 
do not exceed the shorter by 
more than 3/2. 


If a diffuser cannot be 
placed in the center of an 
area, the longer perpendicu- 
lar distance from a _ side 
should not exceed the short- 
er by more than 3/2. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE 


Editors’ Note: Items starred are particularly 
ee noteworthy, due to immediate and widespread 

interest in their contents, to the conciseness 

and clarity with which information is pre- 
sented, to announcement of a new, important prod- 
uct, or to some other factor which makes them 
especially valuable. 


Air and Temperature Control 


1-87. New High Velocity Agitair Type 
“FM” Air Filter, AIA 30-J (Bulletin 
FM-101), 10-p. illus. booklet on “FM” 
air filters for restaurants, theaters, rail- 
roads, etc. Advantages, how to specify, 
installation and maintenance data on 
“individual” and “prefabricated” filters. 
Also all metal grease filters, technical 
data, dimensions. Air Devices, Inc. 


1-88. Hydro-Flo Radiant Heating (C- 
1145), 19-p. illus. consumer booklet. 
General information on panel heating 
for houses; data on operating and con- 
trol equipment. Bell & Gossett Co. 


1-89. The Bethlehem Dynatherm (Bul- 
letin D-3), AIA 30-C-14, 4-p. illus. book- 
let on a “whirling flame” oil burner 
heating unit. Dimensions, ratings, 
drawings. Bethlehem Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

1-73. Carrier Air Conditioning, Refrig- 
erating, and Unit Heating Equipment, 
AIA 30-F-2, Carrier Corp. Reviewed 
January. 


1-74. Certified Counterflow Air Condi- 
tioner Heating Systems (298C), Certi- 
fied Furnace Co. Reviewed January. 


1-75. Type DMD Pumps (Bulletin 
C-746), Economy Pumps, Inc. Reviewed 
January. 


1-76. Heat Electrically, Electric Air 
Heater Co. Reviewed January. 


1-90. Electric Unit Heaters, AIA 31- 
K-83 (Bulletin 45-U), 12-p. illus. book- 
let; forced-air circulation electric heat- 
ers (portable, suspendable) ; residential, 
commercial, or industrial; control equip- 
ment, control table, drawings. Elec- 
tromode Corp. 


1-91. What Does I.B.R. Mean to You?, 
4-p. folder on I.B.R. ratings: history, 
how determined, approved; objectives of 
I.B.R. Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers. 


1-77. Johnson Type 30-AV Fuel Oil 
Burner (Data 80 AV-2), S. T. Johnson 
Co. Reviewed January. 


1-82. Personalized Heat Control for 
Apartments (Form SA-1155), Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Re- 
viewed January. 

1-79. You Know the Answer to Pack- 
aged Heat, “Whirl-O-Matic,” Persiro 
Mfg. Corp. Reviewed January. 


1-92. Heat Recovery from Internal 
Combustion Engines (Booklet HR-2), 
14-p. illus. booklet on exhaust gas-fired 
boilers and heat exchangers. Dimension 
and size tables, detailed drawings. Per- 
formance figures on both products. The 
Sims Co. 

1-83. Automatic Heat for Real Living, 
Surface Combustion Corp. Reviewed 
January. 


1-93. ““Taco-One” Venturi System 

(Form 471), 4-p. illus. folder on 

a one-pipe hot water heating sys- 
tem for residences. Drawings, design 
table, suggested specifications. Taco 
Heaters, Inc. 
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ing Equipment, catalog of equip- 

ment “engineered” for all types 
of heating, ventilating, air conditioning. 
Air friction and performance charts; 
tables on capacities, final temperatures 
and condensates, temperature rise and 
condensate factors; air volume conver- 
sion. Specifications. United States Air 
Conditioning Corp. 


1-94. U. S. Airco Air Condition- 


Doors and Windows 


4-76. Allied Special Catalog of Build- 
ers Hardware, 12-p. illus. catalog on 
hardware for residential interior and 
exterior doors. Examples of locks, door 
knobs, letter plates, house numbers, etc. 
Allied Hardware Corp. 


4-79. Enter Into Beauty, 22-p. illus. 
booklet on “Curtis” woodwork—doors, 
stairways, mantels, cabinets, windows, 
etc. Brief descriptions, order numbers. 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 
Dept. of Curtis Companies, Inc. 


4-77. Mesker “American Home” Metal 
Windows, illus. folder on standard sized 
metal windows for residences. Com- 
pletely assembled, packaged, ready for 
installation; detailed drawings, stand- 
ard sizes. Also metal storm sash, stand- 
ard sizes, installation data. Mesker 
Bros. Metal Windows. 


4-75. New Modular Standard Stock Win- 
dows and Sash, AIA 19-E-1 (N.D.M.A. 
Manual WSS-45), National Door Man- 
ufacturers Assn. Reviewed January. 


4-78. Truscon Steel Doors (1946 Ed.), 
18-p. illus. folder on steel doors for 
hangars and industrial buildings. Con- 
struction details, drawings, specifica- 
ae installation data. Truscon Steel 
0. 


Electrical Equipment and Lighting 


5-51. Electric Time Systems and Equip- 
ment (Form 747), Cincinnati Time Re- 
corder Co. Reviewed January. 

5-56. Planning Your Home for Better 
Living ... Electrically, 62-p. illus. con- 
sumer booklet; information on efficient 


use of electricity in houses. General 
Electric Co., Home Bureau. 
5-53. General Electric Lamps 


* (Bulletin LD-1),76-p. illus. spiral- 
bound book. General data, char- 
acteristics, design and operation of all 
types of incandescent, mercury, and 
fluorescent light sources. Details and 
perspective drawings. General Electric 
Co., Lamp Dept. 


5-54. Lighting for the Modern Restau- 
rant (Y-549), 10-p. illus. booklet on the 
design of lighting and lighting fixtures 
in restaurants. Includes perspectives 
and details of fixtures and plans. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Lamp Dept. (5 cents 
per copy—make money order or check 
payable to General Electric Co.) 


5-55. Colovolt Cold Cathode—Low Vol- 
tage Lighting, AIA 31-F-2 (S-47), 4-p. 
illus. folder “for men who have to figure 
lighting layouts and calculate foot- 
candle levels for various types of instal- 
lation.”” Mounting dimensions, details of 
four types of “Colovolt” units for com- 
mercial and industrial use. General 
Luminescent Corp. 

5-58. Firefly Fluorescent Fixtures, 8-p. 
illus. booklet on fluorescent fixtures for 
industrial, commercial, residential use. 
Also new “Shelf-o-lite’—shelf (in dif- 
ferent finishes) with concealed fluores- 
cent bulb attached to bottom—for over 


stove, desk, chair, bed, ete. Specific:- 
tions, installation details, order nu 
bers, prices. Kahn Mfg. Co., Inc. 


5-52. Cold Cathode Lighting Tran - 
formers (Bulletin CC-107), Sola Ele - 
tric Co. Reviewed January. 


5-49. Talk-A-Phone Has Everythin,, 
Talk-A-Phone Co. Reviewed January 


5-50. Standards for Visual and Aud 
tory Facilities in New Education 
Buildings, Visual Education Consui- 
tants, Inc. Reviewed January. (25 
cents per copy—make check or money 
order payable to Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Inc.) 


5-57. The Star (Section 5-46), 6-p. 
illus. booklet on a “new luminous in- 
direct lighting unit.” Includes descrip- 
tion, installation drawings, purchasing 
information, test reports. F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Co. 


Finishers and Protectors 


6-81. The Trowel (Vol. 1—No. 9), The 
Master Builders Co. Reviewed January. 


6-84. Colors of the Year .. ., 16-p. illus. 
booklet; color schemes suggested for in- 
terior and exterior of houses. O’Brien 
Varnish Co. 


6-83. Rocktite Waterproofing Process, 
The Rocktite Co. Reviewed January. 


6-82. Aluminum Paints by Valspar, Val- 
entine Co., Inc. Reviewed January. 


Insulation (Thermal, Acoustic) 


9-56. Armstrong’s Roof Insulation, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building Materials 
Div. Reviewed January. 


9-57. For Greater All Around Comfort 
Insulite Pipes, Ducts & Furnace (Form 
PB-5), illus. folder (3%x6%) on fuel 
economy through insulation of pipes, 
ducts, furnaces with “K&M” asbestos 
paper and millboard. Installation sug- 
gestions. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Load-Bearing Structures 
12-103. Fire-Resistive Apart- 


ments Yield Better Income, 58-p. 

illus. booklet. Study of multiple 
dwelling costs in New York City. Tables 
covering comparison of cost and rental 
income for four comparable fire-resis- 
tive and non-fire-resistive apartment 
buildings. Unit prices based on 1939 
costs; typical plans. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Steel Joist Institute. 


12-97. Cemadobe (Second Ed.), Cem- 
Adobe Co. Reviewed January. ($1.00 
per copy—make check or money order 
payable to Cem-Adobe Co.) 


12-101. Stone Data Folder, \oose-leaf 
binder available to architects only, con- 
tains information on types of rough 
stone (e.g., Briar Hill, Lannon, etc.) 
and their manner of setting. Additional 
literature is sent as issued to architects 
requesting original folder. Conco Build- 
ing Products, Inc. 


12-102. Cemenstone, AIA 4-K, 

12-p. illus. booklet on standard- 

ized prefab reinforced concrete 
structural elements called Cemenstone. 
Engineering and design information, 
complete tables; available to practic- 
ing architects, engineers, contractors. 
The Cemenstone Corp. 


12-98. The Naperville Plan, The Hume 
Ola Corp. Reviewed January. 


12-99. The Action of Embeco in ( 0n- 
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ce, te and Mortars (Second Ed.), The 
Master Builders Co. Reviewed January. 


19-74. Macotta, Maul Macotta Corp. 
(see No. 19-74 under “Surfacing Mate- 
riils”). Reviewed January. 


12-100. Vi-Brik-Crete, Model 750, R. S. 
Reed Corp. Reviewed January. 


Materials of Installation 


13-49. A New Idea in Metal Trims 
(Form 114-A), illus. folder (3%x6%) 
featuring ten different types and sizes 
of packaged metal trim for door open- 
ings. Prices. B & T Floor Co. 


13-50. Pre-Engineered Sway Brace, 4-p. 
illus. booklet on spring braces to pre- 
vent sway in pipe installations. In- 
stallation and operation data, detailed 
drawings. Prices. Grinnell Co., Inc. 


13-48. Monel Tie-Wire, AIA 20-B-11, 
International Nickel Co., Inc. Reviewed 
January. 


Non-Load-Bearing Structures 


11-18. Molding With Lumarith Celanese 
Plastics, 86-p. illus. spiral-bound tech- 
nical booklet. Handbook for laymen and 
experts on injection and extrusion mold- 
ing of Lumarith thermoplastics. Terms, 
A.S.T.M. tentative specifications and 
tests; reference tables. Celanese Plas- 
tics Corp., Div. of Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

, 14-14. Mahon Steel Decks, AIA 
wr 12-C (Bulletin 46), 8 loose-leaf 
tin pages in booklet (good for use 

on drafting boards). Data on installa- 
tion of steel “decks” for roofs, sidewalls, 
ceilings, partitions, floors. Technical 
data, details of eaves, gables, roof sad- 
dies, and sidewalls. R. C. Mahon Co. 


14-11. Movable Steel Partitions and 
Metlwal Paneling, AIA 35-H-6, Martin- 
Parry Corp. Reviewed January. 
14-12. Metal Lath Specifications for 
Better Plastering and Concrete Stucco, 
AIA 20-B-1, Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Assn. Reviewed January. 

14-15. Welding and Brazing Cop- 

per and Copper Alloys, 32-p. illus. 

handbook on materials and pro- 
cedures of welding and brazing copper 
and copper alloys. Does not establish 
any one process as_ preferable but 
studies each case and selects process 
best suited. Includes characteristics, ap- 
plication procedures, recommended uses, 
standard sizes. C. E. Phillips & Co. 


14-13. PC Glass Blocks for Schools 
(G-2288), Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Reviewed January. 


14-16. Plasteel Engineers Hand- 

book, 24-p. illus. booklet; on 

asphaltic-plastic protected cor- 
rugated steel sheathing, for steel and 
wood construction. Specifications for 
roofing, siding, and sheet metal work; 
technical data. Stock sizes. Protected 
Stee! Products. 
14-17. Modern Skylights, AIA 12-J 
(Ca’. S-46), 4-p. illus. folder on W-F 
single glazed and Thermag insulating 
glas- block for skylights. Construction 
feat \res, flashing and installation de- 
tails specifications. J. Merrill Richards. 


Sanii «ry Equipment, Water Supply & 

Drair 1ge 

19-7 . Josam Moderator Shower Mixing 
Val (Cat. MV-3), Josam Mfg. Co. 
Revi wed January. 

19-8 Automatic Oil Storage Water 
Hea -» (Series 70), AIA 29-D-2, well 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


LITERATURE 


We reques’ students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE—Pencil Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed. 


No. No. No No. 
No No No No 
No. No No No 
No. No No No 
NAME 
POSITION 
FIRM 
HOME 
MAILING ADDRESS P| BUSINESS 
CITY STATE 
2/47 
designed 6-p. illus. pamphlet on a pot- 19-83. The Study of the Hot Water 


type burner; operates on low flame; has 
safety-float control which stops oil flow 
if pilot flame fails. Specifications; 
roughing-in dimensions; list of all 
Rheem appliances. Rheem Mfg. Co. 


19-84. Hydrafilter, 6-p. illus. folder on 
a grease interceptor that hydraulically 
filters grease by liquid grease. Basic 
principles, congtruction, design and 
working data, specifications. Wade Mfg. 
Co. 


Specialized Equipment 


19-78. Venus Blue Band Coloring Pencil, 
American Lead Pencil Co. Reviewed 
January. 


19-79. Guide for Architects and Engi- 
neers Having Veterans’ Hospital Com- 
missions, American Sterilizer Co. Re- 
viewed January. 


19-85. Duplex Tubing (Technical 

Bulletin 746), 8-p. illus. pamphlet 

on anti-corrosive tubing consist- 
ing of two different metals (one inside, 
one outside) which may be varied to 
meet differing corrosive conditions. Tech- 
nical data, methods of installation, de- 
tails, selection aids. Bridgeport Brass 
Co. 
19-80. Diebold (AL-1779-246), Diebold, 
Inc. Reviewed January. 
19-81. Faries Presents the New Park- 
way, Faries Mfg. Co. Reviewed January. 
19-86. Majestic Incinerator (Form 1-2), 
illus. folder on an incinerator for all 
rubbish and dry refuse; little odor. 2’ 
in diameter, 3’ in height, easily installed 
in basement. Data, specifications. Ma- 
jestic Co. 
19-82. Mengel Module—The Furniture 
That You Design, The Mengel Co. Re- 
viewed January. 
19-87. Your Kitchen and You (Form 
137), 14-p. illus. consumer booklet on 
planning custom-built kitchens. St. 


Charles Mfg. Co. (10 cents per copy— 
make check or money order payable to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co.) 


Requirements of Automatic Washers 
(5AW-0201), Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Appliance Div. Reviewed Janu- 
ary. 

Surfacing Materials 


19-88. Low-Cost Wall of Lasting Beauty, 
6-p. illus. folder on “Monowall,” hard- 
ened wood-fibre board in large panels, 
glossy surface. Available in wood, mar- 
ble, tile, plain color effects. Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

19-76. Resilient Flooring in Today’s 
Construction, Armstrong Cork Co. Re- 
viewed January. 

19-73. Make Blank Walls Live, AIA 
28-J, Kaufmann & Fabry. Reviewed 
vanuary. 

19-77. K&M “Century” Asbestos Cor- 
rugated Will Protect Profits in Your 
Plant, Keasbey & Mattison Co. Re- 
viewed January. 
19-74. Macotta, Maul 
Reviewed January. 
19-75. Flexwood-Flexglass, United 
States Plywood Corp. Reviewed Janu- 
ary. 


Macotta Corp. 


Traffic Equipment 


20-33. Chelsea, 8-p. illus. booklet on 
hand power and electric dumbwaiters 
and passenger and freight elevators. Se- 
lection suggestions, specification data, 
general description. Chelsea Elevator 
Co. 

2 folders; one on Oildraulic elevators 
that are pushed up from the floor (in- 
cludes preliminary layout data, recom- 
mendations, operation details); the sec- 
ond on Oildraulic levelators that handle 
freight from plant floor to loading dock 
(operation details, specifications, and 
engineering data on both levelators and 
levelator jacks). Rotary Lift Co. 
20-34. Levelators, AIA 33-Y (Cat. RE- 
201). 


20-35. Ojildraulic 
(Cat. RE-301). 


Elevators, AIA 33 
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REVIEWS 


from the TECHNICAL PRESS 


FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Science and Research in Building. Twen- 
ty articles comprising the bulk of a spe- 
cial Building Research Number of 
Architects’ Journal, 13 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster S.W. 1, England. 
Nov. 28, 1946. 21 pp. 


This symposium covers several phases 
of the broad approach which the Brit- 
ish are taking toward the problems of 
providing human shelter. Government 
organizations under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research take 
the lead. Work in the building field is 
centered in the Building Research Sta- 
tion which maintains liaison with in- 
dustry, the professions, and the other 
government bodies. In addition to in- 
vestigations of materials this Station 
is largely responsible for Codes of Prac- 
tise and for establishing the new F'unc- 
tional Codes and Functional Standards 
on which to evaluate new techniques. 
More and more attention is being 
turned toward the study of human re- 
quirements and of buildings considered 
as places in which to live and work. A 
joint architectyral-scientific attack on 
mechanical plant for housing is a re- 
cent development. 


The Ministry of Works institutes many 
of the studies which are carried out by 
the Building Research Station and 
other laboratories (Forest Products, 
National Physical Laboratory). The 
Ministry is also studying costs and hu- 
man efficiency in the building industry. 
Several “runs” of about fifty houses 
each are being constructed under close 
scientific observation. Living habits of 
the families in the new houses will be 
studied by building scientists, archi- 
tects, town planners, and social scien- 
tists working together. The results will 
be used to establish new standards for 
house planning and equipment. 


The results of building research are put 
into practice most effectively in large 
organizations where special attention 
can be given to the application of re- 
search data to construction programs. 


- Here is the proper place for develop- 


ment work which is frequently confused 
with research in this country. Publica- 
tion of papers on research work in 
architectural and building journals is 
the most effective means of reaching 
architects and builders generally. The 
architect is expected to be more and 
more conversant with scientific results 
and should be able to incorporate them 
in his planning. To quote from Pro- 
fessor Bernals’ conclusions: “The new 
scientific method tries, in the first place, 
to seize the essential problems, to pro- 
ceed to their fermal solution. and then 
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to embody that solution in new tech- 
niques . . . the scientist and the archi- 
tect are not rivals but colleagues, who 
have been too long parted and must 
come together effectively in the common 
task of building cities which will be 
werth living in.” 


Piles and Pile Foundations. Robert D. 
Chellis. Part I: Avoiding Detrimental 
Settlement. Part II: Field Determina- 
tion of Damaging Stresses During Driv- 
ing. Part III: Making and Interpreting 
Pile Load Tests. Engineering News 
Record, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. May 
16, May 30, June 13, 1946. Reprints of 
the three articles obtainable from Engi- 
neering News Record for 25¢. 


The first of this series gives a clear 
and basic understanding of how piles 
act in cohesive and cohesionless soils; 
why a load test on cohesive materials 
can have no relation to the final settle- 
ment of the structure; why pile-driving 
formulas are not to be trusted; why 
foundations for wide buildings on a soft 
soil may better be designed without 
piles. The author fully proves the value 
of thorough investigation by adequate 
borings and soil mechanics studies by 
an engineer who understands this baf- 
fling subject. 


The subsequent articles are technically 
written studies for actual testing of 
piles and pile foundations during con- 
struction. 


Make the Theatre Building Pay. Jo 
Mielziner, Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jun. 1946 


A plea to those who will mold tomor- 
row’s theaters (whether architects, 
realty speculators, or business men): 
“Don’t let another wave of inadequate 
and unglamorous theatres spring up as 
they did in the 1920’s.” 


After outlining clearly the functional 
needs of the theater building on both 
sides of the footlights, Mr. Mielziner 
proposes a solution—to make the legiti- 
mate theatre more attractive and ex- 
tend its hours of use by making it “a 
focal point for other outlets associated 
with an evening of relaxation.” The 
lobby would be big and earn its keep 
by serving as a showplace for luxury 
goods during the day, or as a place for 
meetings or dances. After the perform- 
ance such a lobby could quickly become 
a fine night-club. Association of the 
project with a big hotel and restaurant 
or a business building combined with 
retail stores would make it a focal cen- 
ter for luxury trades. 


How about it, Billy Rose? 


Cantilevered Concrete Trusses Provide 
Open Working Areas in Hangar. Arthur 
J. Boase, in the Engineering News Rec- 
ord, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
May 30, 1946. 


Roof trusses cantilevered on both sides 
of central rigid frames give large clear 
floor areas with an overall height very 
little greater than height of doors. (Ca- 
quot-type hangar at the Santos Dumont 
Airport in Rio de Janeiro.) The trusses 
are exposed above the roof which is 
made of thin shell arches between 
trusses. Structural design is intricate 
but advantages of this shape are great. 
Construction of trusses and frames in 
steel would probably be more economi- 
cal in this country. 


Milk Plant Designed for Rapid Erection. 
Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Aug. 22, 1946. 


Most notable is the floor system: 2-way 
panels carried by steel girders on the 
column centers and subdivided by con- 
crete beams at third points. All con- 
crete beams are 8 inches wide and the 
same depth as the fireproofed girders, 
resulting in a pleasantly cellular ap- 
pearance of the ceiling and the economy 
of identical forms. 


PAMPHLETS, MANUALS 


General Electric Lamps, Bulletin LD-1. 
General Electric Lamp Dept., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 76 pp., 8%” * 
11”, illus., diagrams, tables. May 1946. 
40 cents. 


This “condensed text on light sources” 
(incandescent, mercury, fluorescent) 
contains the cream of the technical 
data published in bulletins and techni- 
cal articles by the Engineering Divi- 
sion of the General Electric Lamp De- 
partment. 


The material is presented very clear!) 
and attractively. Description of the 
various lamp types with their charac- 
teristic applications, lamp economies. 
etc., is especially complete. A section on 
“Lamps and the Spectrum” is most in- 
formative, giving a graphic basis for 
understanding physiological responses 
to light and the various wave-length 
characteristics of the different lamps. 


Low Cost Housing Research, Bulletin 
LCHR No. 1. Louwisiana State Univer- 
sity Engineering Experiment Sta‘ion 
Baton Rouge, La. 12 pp., 8%” x II". 
Free. 


The first of a series of bulletins dire:ted 
particularly toward the veteran. ( ood 
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simple material on financing, planning, 
structure. 


Manual of Standard Practice for Detail- 
ing Reinforced Concrete Structures 
(Proposed). ACI Committee 315. Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute, New Center 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Spiral bind- 
ing, board covers, 55 pp., 9211%, fully 
illus. 1946. $2.50 to non-members of 
ACI. 


This proposed ACI standard is one of 
the most popular of the Institute’s pub- 


IMPLEMENT OF 


lications. It has the purpose of present- 
ing improved methods and standards 
for preparing fabrication and place- 
ment drawings for reinforcing steel, in 
order to improve concrete construction 
as well as to simplify and reduce the 
amount of drafting required. There are 
five chapters: I, Engineering and Plac- 
ing Drawings, covering such items as 
standards, marks, schedules, bar lists, 
the drawings themselves, and notes to 
designers and detailers; II, Fabricating 
Shop Practice, including shop proce- 
dure, stock, tolerances, extras; III, 
Welded Wire Fabric, covering fully 
commercial practice, manufacturing 
limitations, types, detailing, ete.; IV, 
Accessories; V, Typical Drawings. 


ARCHITECTURE 


ies lock trim offers a flexibility 
that ranges from stately, conservative locks to 
modern, contemporary designs. Knobs can be 
placed anywhere on the door. There is a Schlage 
design to effectively complement any scheme of 
decoration or architecture. For information on 
specific lock trim, see your builders’ hardware 
man, or write direct to Schlage Lock Company, 
P. O. Box 3324, San Francisco. 


LOCK COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Feamcisees 
THE 


Yorn 
Lock 


CYLINDRICAL 


Each principle or recommended appli- 
cation is amply illustrated and ex- 
plained; the designs were selected to 
make these points clear, not as stand- 
ards of excellence, although in genera! 
they meet the requirements of the AC! 
Code. Committee 315, of which A. J. 
Boase of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion is chairman, is to be congratulated 
on its effort. The Committee was orga- 
nized in 1940 and has been working on 
the Manual since then, with considerable 
help from a group appointed for the 
purpose by the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel Institute. 


Planning the Kitchen Electrically. West- 
inghouse Home Planning Series, Man- 
ual No. 1. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 73 pp., 8%” x 11”, 
diagrams, tables. $1.00 


The bulk of this manual consists of a 
complete set of planning diagrams for 
the seven basic arrangements, each in 
four sizes (suitable for houses with 
occupancies of 2 to 6 persons). Key 
plans for all types and sizes are given 
at 1/16” scale and detailed layouts 
(plans, elevations, list of equipment) 
at 4%” scale. Diagrams are attractively 
presented in blueprint form enlivened 
by yellow borders. Very easy on the 
eyes. 


Information on lighting, circuits, equip- 
ment, wiring devices, etc., is helpful and 
unobtrusive. 


Radiant Heating. Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Paper bound, 19 
pp., 8”10%, illus. 1946. Free 


Devoted to copper-tube radiant heating, 
this explains the system’s principles 
quite well in semi-technical language 
and presentations. Of great interest 
to architects will probably be the de- 
scription of prefabricated copper coils 
and panels (patented) manufactured 
in standard sizes by a West Coast heat- 
ing engineer and contractor. These are 
delivered to the job in units which re- 
quire little field fabrication; the heating 
and plumbing contractor’s work is 
thereby greatly simplified. 


Insulation in the Home. Bulletin, Vol. 
43, No. 39. Small Homes Council, Mum- 
ford House, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 8 pp., 8%x11, illus. Feb. 
21, 1946. Free 


Authoritative information on insulation 
in popular language and presentation, 
covering briefly the purposes, types, 
quantities to use, where to use, and 
predictable results, all in relation to 
houses; excellent for clients. We could 
wish the Council, as publishers, would 
use the word “Home” less loosely. An 
architect designs, a builder builds, the 
house; the family creates the home. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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PLANNING, HOUSING ARCHITECTURE IN THE USSR. 


By RITA DAVIDSON [Part II: Continued from January | 


} THE CITIES AND VILLAGES America and England but barely effected in the pposition is not allowed to exist Sir Ernest is 


latter countries He contrasts the results with the especially impressed with the single authority ix 
M ow ““snail’s pace’’ planning in London during the same full control of the land, the elimination of prob 
osc period, where the same aims, techniques, and skill lems of compensation and purchase price, and the 
Kist basing of is on “Tha 
COW (Anglo-Soviet Journal, April- June 1942, pp *Simon, Sir Ernest. MOSCOW, THE PARA- injustices perhaps ‘preferable to the “etter imposs: 
91-100) The plan for the city was approved in DISE OF THE PLANNER. (Muncpl Jri, Dec bility of carrying through a greater residential plan 
1935 and a limit of five million persons imposed. 10, 1943, pp. 1685-6) MOSCOW—THE PLAN- of this sort under our present laws in Britain?” 
The urban area was more than doubled and a wide NER’S PARADISE. (Rebuilding Britain—A Twenty 
greenbelt, with green wedges, established. Ling Year Plan. London: V. Gollancz, 1945, pp. 129- Schusev, Alexei. LETTER FROM RUSSIA 
) discusses the Moscow plan fully and it is a fas 33) Both articles are similar and ring with ex- (Forum, Nov. 1944, p. 198) Istra, famous ancient 
cinating account. Moscow has not produced any travagant praise for the Moscow tactics. “* . the town, is being replanned as the ‘playground for 
startling or new town planning ideas but is rather conditions in Moscow from the point of view of Moscow.”"” This letter furnishes an interesting de 
actually practicing theories long advocated in town planning are almost ideal . . . in Moscow scription. 


Photo by F. S. Lincoin “Werth, Alexander. MOSCOW PLANS 
(J RIBA, Sept. 1944, pp. 289-90) Brief account 
of the architecture, streets, and parks planned for 
Moscow 


Stalingrad 


Forum. STALINGRAD. THE CITY THAT 
STOPPED HITLER. (Nov. 1943, pp. 4 and 126) 
An account of the devastation and rebuilding of 
| the city 


Strong, Anna Louise. STALINGRAD TO 

MORROW. (The Nation Magazine, Aug. 4, 1944 
pp. 151-2) The rejection of lIofan's plan for 
Stalingrad (he designed the Palace of the Soviets) 
in favor of a more human one indicates a move 
ment away from the “monumentality” of the 
"30's. Stalingrad, a long, narrow city, has been 
replanned with greenbelts and parkways which sep- 
arate its various functions 


Leningrad 
*Archts’ Jril. LENINGRAD. (Oct. 16, 1941, p 


256) The city is described t 


briefly 
Hersey, John. RECONSTRUCTION OF LEN 
INGRAD. (Forum, Dex 1944, pp. 117-22) The 
plan to rebuild Leningrad is compared with the 
County of London Plan; similar in that it is some- 
what pretentious and stereotyped, it goes past it 
in terms of land use, openness of park and street 
und the fact that it ell be executed. The work 
Leningrad’s chief architect, Baranov, is noted 


The Ukraine 


“SMART SPECIFICAT \ONS ASPO. TOWN PLANNING IN THE UKRAINE 


(May 1944, p. 39) 
Parker, Ralph. SOVIETS PLAN TO REBUILI 


| North and East wall shall be upholstered in Leatherwall with SHATTERED UKRAINE IN FIVE YEARS. (PM 
covered with Tigerwood Flex- blind fastenings. New spaper, Sept 16, 1945, p. 7) The program for 
) 1 ; rebuilding one million homes in the Ukraine indi 
| wood, vertical grain, as selected } , cates that “‘ground-floor democracy is present 
b " ‘ ] Floor shall be Leatherfloor in Based on the needs of the citizens, the plans assure 
p y Architect from flitch sample 8" blocks, applied to %"" Weld far better housing standards than in the prewar 
to be submitted period 
wood sub-floor. 
Dado on curved wall forming 
a , - Desk top to be covered with The Russian Village 
South and West sides of room Leat! 
: ; eatherwall, specially treated Infield, Henrik F. THE KOLKHOZ, A “SIM- 
shall be Leatherwall # 382, ap- for that purpose in accordance PLE AFFAIR.” (Cooperative omnes at 
‘ i fl n : , ‘ Work. New York: The Dryden Press, 1945, pp 
plied in a flush treatment di with manufacturer's specifica- 109-31) A composite picture of the salient features 
rectly on plaster. Leatherwa tions. Curved desk apron to be of the Soviet collective farm (the Kolkhozy) - 
] presented. This chapter provides the necessary bac 
above dado shall be corded in -overed with matching Tiger ground for understanding the village replanning 
o j os and it corrects many misunderstandings about the 
16 and cemented t wood Flexwood, bonded to and nature of dhe 
plaster. Chair rail shall be Weldwood. *Pepler, G. L. RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
DEVASTATED AREAS OF THE US.R R. 
RIBA, Oct. 1944, pp. 308-310) This article 
reconstruction has a section on village planning 
*“Shestopal, Nikolai. RUSSIAN  VILLAG! 
Depr. F, 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. ¥ (Archts’ Jrl. May 31, 1945, pp. 403-4) The re 
l ] ) ; : building of entire rural districts is undertaken d 
Flexglass and Flexwood ire manufactured and market- instead of simply replacing what formerly exis i, 
ed jointly by United States Plywood Corporation and the goal is improvement of the rural living standard 
The Menge! Company The amount of Government aid to the farmer has 
° been increased considerably 
Leatherwall and Leathesfloor are manulactured by “Barnett, Harold. VILLAGE HOUSING IN 
} Bl ha Bro. & | —, ind distributed exclusively by THE U.SS.R. (See below, under “Housing” 
| United States Ply »d Corporation and The Mengel 
| (Continued on page 84) 
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--+"“One of the greatest boons to today's problem of increased 
production!” ... 


PLUGIN @ BUSDUCT is available in standard ten-foot 
sections with multiple outlets for any of the following attractively 


~ That is what users Say of PLUGIN @ BUSDUCT — the finished, practical plugin units: 
di modern, convenient, economical and flexible system of power 
at P 1 SHUTLBRAK — Ideal for quick make and break, 
sre and light distribution. 
ca eavy-duty operation. Capacities: 30 to 200 amps. — 
PLUGIN @ BUSDUCT helps speed production by saving 250 and 575 volts. 
of hours each reducing waste motion and 2 KLAMPSWITCHEFUZ — spicodia 
lost ime by making power available where and wnen yon want nect service . . . the hinged-type pull out door containing 
M- it. Plugin outlets every foot of the way make it possible to both switch and fuse in one unit. Capacities: 30 to 200 
at move and relocate machinery at will and eliminate long and amps. — 250 and 575 volts. 
DP 
ye lead- ith t drop in voltage. 

3 CIRCUIT BREAKER — Provides automatic. 
ck If you want to speed up and increase the productivity of your thermal overload protection for circuits and equipment. 
i plant, then install PLUGIN @ BUSDUCT—and see the difference. Capacities: 15 to 225 amps. — 250 and 575 volts. 

he Most Economical Path Power S 

from Power Source to 

ed, 

d 

N 
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The Ghost 


® And it was such a beautiful tracing 
when it first left the board — but look 
at the prints now, after that last re- 
vision . . . anice big “ghost” firmly 
astride the front elevation. Moral 
. . » don’t use inferior tracing cloth, 

If this tracing had been on Ark- 
wright, Rev. 4 would have produced 
prints just as sharp as the day a tracer 
first initialed it . . . because Ark- 


wright’s special mechanical process 


All Arkwright Tracing Cloths 
have these 6 important advantages 
1 Erasures re-ink without “feathering” 

Prints are always sharp and clean 

3 Tracings never discolor or become 
brittle 

4 No surface oils, soaps or waxes to 
dry out 

5 No pinholes or thick threads 

6 Mechanical processing creates per- 
manent transparency 
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AMERICA'S STANDARD FOR OVER 25 YEARS s 


In Rev. 4 


prevents ghosts”. This oil, wax and 


soap-free method of manufacture 
builds the translucency all the way 
through. Arkwright cloths can’t 
discolor, grow brittle with age. 

See for yourself how much better 
Arkwright is. Send for free working 
samples. Arkwright is sold by lead- 
ing drawing material dealers every- 
where. Arkwright Finishing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 


LOTHS 
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(Continued from page 82) 


HOUSING 


*Barnett, Harold. SOVIET HOUSING. (W- 
Must Go On, noted last month, pp. 109-15) A 
Australian architect reviews the Soviet housing p: 
ture; useful for a quick review. 


Blumenfeld, Hans. THE SOVIET HOUSING 
PROBLEM. (4m Review of the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 1945, pp. 12-25) This comprehensive article 
points out that the Russian housing problem is far 
more than mere rebuilding. Pre-revolutionary Rus 
sia never had good middle class housing and con 
sequently there was no precedent of well equipped 
family units. In addition, the ‘20's and ‘30's saw 
acute shelter shortages in the major cities. Re 
building programs call for variety in all phases 
design, construction and materials, type of unit, 
means of financing, and ownership. All building 
will of course conform to existing city plans. 


Gray, George H. HOUSING IN RUSSIA 
(Housing and Citizenship. New York: Reinhok 
Publishing Corp., 1944, pp. 111-113) gen 
eral discussion of housing, particularly as ‘‘a sub 
division of municipal and national planning.’ 


Natl Muncpl Rev. RUSSIA (housing). (Apr 
1945, pp. 200-1) 


*Shestopal, Nikolai. VILLAGE HOUSING 
IN THE U.S.S.R. (7 & CP, Summer, 1945, p 
80) Reviews briefly the housing program for col 
lective farmers; indicates a higher standard for 
rural dwellings than that yet realized in the U. § 
(Many of the articles on planning contain sectior 
n housing but it was not possible to separate ot 
those portions for inclusion here 


ARCHITECTS AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Alabyan, K. ARCHITECTURE IN THE DAYs 
OF THE PATRIOTIC WAR. (Soviet Culture in 
Wartime No. 1, June 1943, pp. 18-19) A_ short 
review of the Soviet architects’ wartime contribu 
tion, 


Architect and Engineer. REBUILDING 
DEVASTATED AREAS OF THE  SOVIE! 
UNION. (Mar. 1944, pp. 22-5) Valuable large! 
for its pictures of Soviet architecture. 


*Arch Rev. VASSILY BAZHENOV. (Jan. 1945 
pp. 15-20) The life and architecture of this 18ti 
century Russian architect who was “‘an outstanding 
example of native genius under conditions unfavor 
able to a native idiom.” 


“Carter, Edward. SOVIET ARCHITECTUR! 
TODAY. (Arch Rev. Nov. 1942, pp. 107-14) In 
tellectualized defense of the “‘people’s’’ architecture 
as the product “of a new heightened evaluation of 
the importance of popular taste;"’ the intellectua 
and artist is there to refine and develop mass ex 
perience, always under mass opinion, which is merely 
translating into terms of art theory and practice the 
political theories of communism. Mr. Carter's case 
reinforced with excellent photographs is very strong 
but not completely convincing 


*J RIBA. ARCHITECTURE IN THE US.S.R 
(July 1941, pp. 155-8) The development of arci 
tecture in the U.S.S.R. has not denied what history 
shows again and again, that “form derives its 
validity and significance not because it is ‘stylis 
but because it is well integrated with contemporary 
social development.” The reasons why the U.S.S.R 
did not become the home of modernism are sug 
gested, and of all the explanations about the po 
form most Soviet architecture has taken this makes 
the best sense. Still one hates to infer that the 
nature of the “contemporary social development 
accounts for the mediocrity of contemporary Russia 
architecture. There must be a better exegesis. (The 
article includes a bibliography on Russian 
architecture, and planning.) 


Life Magazine. US.S.R. (Mar. 29, 1943) 1 
entire issue is devoted to the Soviet Union and 
a good overall, if somewhat cursory, pictorial 
view See the article, Face of Russia,” 
good photographs of past and present architecture 


Meyer, Hannes. THE SOVIET ARCHITEC! 
(Task Magazine No. 3, Oct. 1942, pp. 24-32) T 
work, training, and organizations of the Soviet ar: 
tect indicate his important role to the nati 
Meyer attempts to relate the “‘variety’’ of Russ 
architecture to the four economic stages of 
U.S.S.R. This smacks of sheer rationalization, | 
otherwise he gives a good account of iss 
architectural practice and its results. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Stran-Steel provides a highly practical, economical 
method of fire-resistant construction for light build- 
ings. This modern framing material is not only non- 
inflammable itself, but also permits the most effi- 
cient use of fire-resisting collateral materials. 
Freedom of choice in selecting collateral materials 
is made possible by the nailing groove in Stran-Steel 
framing members. This patented feature, exclusive 
to Stran-Steel, enables workmen to nail other 
building materials directly to the steel framing 
members. Construction with Stran-Steel is fast, 
rigid, durable . . . assures longer building life and 
simplifies maintenance problems. 


Build lasting value into homes, apartment build- 
ings and light commercial and industrial structures 


FRAMING 


... build with Stran-Steel! For further information, 
see Sweet's File, Architectural, Sweet's File for Build- 
ers, or the January issue of Building Supply News. 


BUILD WITH 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division + Dept. 37 + Penobscot Building + Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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F When time is money 
NOTHING 
is as cheap as AIR EXPRESS 


| N. ‘THING saves time like Air Express. Planes carrying 


your Air Express shipments are now bigger and 


faster than ever—and there are more planes in service, 
too. The results? Speeds up to five miles a minute now 
make overnight coast-to-coast shipments routine for Air 
Express, and frequency of service, both domestic and 
international, has been greatly increased. 

The cost of this super-fast service, so essential to to- 
day’s business needs, is surprisingly low. Air service to and 


from pints abroad is just as speedy and inexpensive. too. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


@ |.ow rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 
@ Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 
@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for fast shipping action . .. Write today for Air Express Rate Schedules 
containin helpful shipping aids. Address Air Express, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for them at any Airline or Railway 


Express Office. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
representing the Airlines of the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates are low 


To Air Express « 10-lb. package 1549 
miles costs only $4.65! Heavier weights 
similar!y inexpensive. Investigatel 
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(Continued from page 84) 


*Osborn, F. J. THE ARCHITECTURAL COM 
POSITION OF TOWNS. (7 & CP, Winter 1944-5, 
pp. 189-90) Review of a book in Russian by A. V 
Bounin and M. G, Krouglova. (Moscow: 1940, 201 
pp.) A book review well worth reading, especially 
since there is no English translation of this book 
m civic design. Inasmuch as Osborn considers it 
n the tradition of Sitte (and an English transla 
tion by Charles Stewart of Der Stadtebau has just 
been published, 7he Art of Building Cities, New 
York: Reinhold Publishing Corp.) an English ver 
sion of this interesting Russian work would be 
appropriate, 


Am City. U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF ARCHITEC. 
TURE MEETS. (July 1944, p. 109) The work 
of the U.S.S.R.'s Sixth Session of the Academy of 
Architecture, 


American-Soviet Building Conference. 
PROCEEDINGS (Architect's Committee of the 
Natl Counc Am-Soviet Friendship and the Forum 
New York: The Council, 1945. 206 pp.) Largely, 
oncise descriptions of architectural and construc 
10n practices in America, Valuable information for 
ur country but only a fleeting picture about the 
Soviet Union is provided, 


American-Soviet Building Conference. 
(Record, June 1945, p. 20) Brief descriptions of 
the four days of panel discu ns 


Building Industry Committee, Natl 
Council Am- Soviet Friendship. Bibliog 


raphy. (Jan. 1946, mime 2 pp.) Digests of ma 
terial filed with the Council. Other bibliographies 
sre issued occasionally, 


Journal of Housing. HOUSING IN RUSSIA 
(Nov. 1945, pp. 196-7) Highlights from the Am 


soviet B ling Conterence 3 it pertamed to house 


struc 


Kuznetsov, Grigory. RUSSIAN PLANS FOR 
REBUILDING. (Kecord, Aug. 1944, pp. 120, 122 


In reconstruction work the se ¢ Iding mate 


and methods followed different lines. To make 
he bes ise { existing local materials and tu imi 
material transportation, the ancient and the new 
wer lized Cor lerable s¢ wa made iu 
Al Wa 


Marx House. THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
IN THE U.S.S.R. Preface by R. Coppoch. (Lon 
jon: Lawret rt 


wrence and Wisha Lid., 1942. 47 px 
Lomp! ive idy tl ndustry witt rig 
1 materials, pr ct methods, and t 
tion procedure lhe training of new skilled lab 
is highly ganized to convert untutored peasants 
ito efhcient workers, and their abilities are fully 
utilized at cach stage of development 


*Petrov, P. UKRAINIAN ARCHITECTURAL 
ACADEMY AID REHABILITATION AND 
TOWN DEVELOPMENT. (Muncpl Jri, Dec. 21, 
1945, p. 2548) The work of the Academy of Archi 
tecture of the Ukrainian Republic in Kiev. It is 
the largest of the many scientific institutions es 
tablished in connection with the huge work of re 
habilitation, It aids the local authorities in plan 
ning and city rebuilding and stresses the use 
of local raw materials. The Academy also assists 
in the restoration of the old architecture and monu 
ments and compiles volumes on architectural his 
tory, building techniques, and the like 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Natl Council of Am-Soviet Friendship. 


NEWS BULLETIN, ARCHITECTS’ COMMITTE! 
OF THE COUNCIL, mimeo. A summary for Amer 
ican architects of current, pertinent information. 

NEWS BULLETIN, BUILDING INDUSTR} 
COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL, mimeo. A 


summary of current information for the industry. 


4M REVIEW OF THE SOVIET UNION. A 
quarterly which is devoted to all phases of Sovie 
life and frequently contains articles about planning 
housing, and architecture. 


Society of Cultural Relations with the 

U.S.R.R. (98 Gower St., London W.C.1) 
SOVIET RECONSTRUCTION SERIES: A BU! 
LETIN ON TOWNPLANNING, ARCHITE 
TURE AND BUILDING. Edited by Arthur Ling 
mimeo. Represents a summary for the British « 
the latest available information about Soviet re 
construction and parallels the American bulletins 
cited above. 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL. A quarterly whi 


is similar to the dm Review of the Soviet Union 
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ANACONDA THROUGH-WALL FLASHINGS 


AT FEDERAL PENITENTIARY 


ANACONDA Through-Wall Flashing . . . the flashing that 
drains itself dry... is a worthy aid to the architect, consultant 
or contractor who builds for permanence. 


Die-stamped dam and corrugations in both straight sections 
and corner units insure positive drainage in the direction de- 
sired, intercept and dispose of wind-driven rain and moisture. 

The zig-zag ridges provide a strong mortar bond, prevent 
lateral movement and, by endwise nesting one or two ridges, 
insure watertight joints. The flat selvage is an aid in making 
neat, sharp bends for counter flashing or for locking to ad- 
jacent metal. 

For detailed information on Anaconda Through-Wall 
Flashing, write for Publication C-28. ss 


COPPER 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Federal Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., with more 
than 20,000 Ibs. of Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing 
installed by Henry C. Smithers Roofing Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Iind., Sheet Metal & Roofing Contracter. General 
Contractor, Great Lakes Construction Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Architects, Alfred Hopkins & Associates, New York City. 
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Cleveland Noiseless 
Sash Pulleys 


Incorporating a hard 
White Maple bearing that 
increases window efficiency 
and makes the pulley noise- 
less. A successful installation 
in thousands of windows all 
over the country. Made in 
bronze, aluminum or grey 
iron. Write NOW for guide 


to specifications. 


(CLEVELAND LOCK WORKS 


DIVISION OF 
THE CONSOLIDATED IRON -STEEL MFG. 
1273 EAST 53rd ST., CLEVELAND 14, 0. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND PLANNING GROUP 
OF THE SOCIETY.—HOW BUILDING AND 
PLANNING ARE ORGANIZED IN THE USSR. 


(Reprint from Archts’ Jri, Aug. 1, 1946, 8 pp.) 
Detailed answers to questions submitted to the 
Architects’ Section of VOKS—the Soviet Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries in Mos- 
cow dealing with the organization of architectural 
practice, the building industry, architectural educa- 
tion, housing, and town planning. (Photos and 
plans.) 


(The American and British organizations mentioned 
here issue also from time to time other mimcographed 
or printed monographs, reading lists, and related ma- 
terial.) 


GOAD TO ACTION 


Breaking the Building Blockade. Robert 
Lasch. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis, Chicago, Ill., 1946. 316 pp. 
$2.50 


This study of city planning and housing 
by Robert Lasch merits a place with 
the work of Lewis Mumford, Catherine 
Bauer, Walter Gropius, Sigfried 
Giedion, Henry Churchill—among the 
scholarly and important contributions 
in this field. It is essentially a rich ab- 
stract of information on financial, so- 
ciological, political, cultural, technical, 
and legal facets of the subject. 


The theme of the discussion is that 
people are what their houses make 
them. Since decent housing is more 
than houses, adequate city planning 
must provide appropriate spatial en- 
vironment for its accomplishment. The 
adverse factors of the past are identi- 
fied by the author for avoidance in the 
future. 


Strong, selfish powers have planned 
and molded the city for their own im- 
mediate profit. Politicians, real estate 
men, bankers, unions (strange as that 
is), monopolies in building supplies, 
building codes, and the construction in- 
dustry itself have each played an in- 
glorious role. They have not been de- 
terred from their questionable activities 
by the visible results: an increasing 
shortage for the past fifty years of 
housing which people could afford, 
mounting to the present crises. 


The situation will not be righted until 
large groups of citizens of all classes 
unitedly exercise their enormous power 
and demand action. To goad the city’s 
residents to such demand is one aim of 
this book. A program of sound housing 
objectives and of the steps necessary 
for its actualization are outlined. 


The author skillfully coordinates the 
vast amount of materials which he has 
marshaled for his purpose in a readable, 
convincing work. 

LAWRENCE E, MAWN 


NOTICES 


ROBERT J. MAYER AND JOSEPH KICHAVEN 
have associated in a firm of that name 
for architectural practice. Their office 
is at 556 S. Serrano Ave., Los Ange- 
les 5, Calif. 


cloth 


@ The renown of Imperial as the finest in 
Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer M 
it for the uniformity of its high transparency 


and ink-taking surface and the superb quality As 

of its cloth foundation. de 
Imperial takes erasures readily, without ce 

damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of sid 

even the finest lines. Drawings made on 

Imperial over fifty years ago are still as ble 

good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque. ing 


If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard 
pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth. 
It is good for ink as well. 


IMPERIAL 
TRACING 
CLOTH 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND DRAW- 
ING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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SATISFIES: BOTH! 


~< 
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MR. ARCHITECT — tin MR. ENGINEER — 


Agitair Type R gives complete freedom of ; 5 we Agitair Type R gives 100%, control over air 


design. It distributes air equally well from distribution — with no drafts, no blank cor- 


center of ceiling . . . or off-center, corner, ners, no hot spots, no cold spots. 64 ven- 
sidewall or baseboard. It's styled right and turi-type noiseless orifices per sq. ft. rapidly 
blends with acoustical tile ceilings and light- dissipate temperature differential and initial 
ing combinations. velocity. 


100%, air distribution in any shape room — from any location. No wonder more and 


more specifications call for Agitair Type R. Patented Construction permits it to be 
assembled into numerous patterns which divide the air and discharge it noiselessly in 
one, two, three or four directions in proportion to the area served. Assembled from 
standard parts, even the most complicated shapes are economical. 


Write today for Complete Data 


tad 


HOT WATER 
3 GENERATORS 
EXHAUSTERS ae. 


AIR DEVICES. INC. 17 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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1 AM GETTING VERY TIRED OF HEARING 
ARCHITECTURE REFERRED TO AS “A PART 
OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY.” Jim Ed- 
munds, that indefatigable president of 
the A.I.A., has been traveling the coun- 
try, delivering at many chapters and 
state association meetings a _ speech 
which begins, “The architects as 4 
group are numerically and _ politically 
weak. We can be effective only if we 
realize that we are an integral part of 
the building industry.” I submit that 
this evaluation is a very sure way to 
reduce architects to professional im- 
potence and architecture to a minor 
aspect of real estate maneuvering. Ed- 
munds and the A.I.A. are not alone 
guilty in this sense; every day material 
comes to my desk which says “the 
building industry” when it means archi- 
tecture. 


It is entirely laudable that architects 
have climbed down from the ivory tower 
they occupied for so long and come to 
an appreciation of the realities of build- 
ing. While they were up there drawing 
paper facades, the engineers and the 
contractors stepped in and took away 
many of their prerogatives. However, 
if the profession now meekly lines up 
in back of the NAHB, the AGC, and the 
NAREB, and plays snap the whip in 
the tail position, it’s going to get flung 
off the line entirely. 


What is the “building industry” in your 
town? Several speculative home build- 
ers, not always bothering with archi- 
tectural services; a couple of general 
contractors who don’t always agree 
when you propose a change in their 
usual method of building; a few real 
estate people who are not always in- 
terested in proper community develop- 
ment; some mortgagors who do not al- 
ways applaud progressive design; some 
dealers in building materials, who aren’t 
always concerned with selling the best 
product for a particular purpose. Is 
your proper place in the community “an 
integral part” of this group? Or do you 
aim to be recognized as the planner, the 
designer, the coordinator, the profes- 
sional who makes sure that the com- 
munity and the people in it get the best 
possible buildings that the contractors 
ean build and the bankers will finance, 
on the best sites the real estate opera- 
tors can provide, constructed of the best 
and most appropriate materials that can 
be furnished? 


A great many architects, designers, 
draftsmen, and students, in and out of 
the A.I.A., are bursting with a new 
feeling of importance. There is activity 
ahead; there is progress afoot. As a 
profession, we can move now to re- 
assume our proper place in society. Or 
we can slip back, comfortably, to the 
role of draftsmen for the construction 
industry. It will be interesting to see 
whether the A.I.A. assumes leadership 
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in a real fight for proper professional 
stature or whether it will pass and let 
the bid go to another group that will, 
in that case, inevitably emerge. 


THE PRESENT COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE VARIOUS FACTORS IN AN IMPOR- 
TANT BUILDING OPERATION WAS ILLUS- 
TRATED WHEN U.N. LUNGED AVIDLY AT 
THE ROCKEFELLER PROPERTY. forgetting 
all the criteria that had been established 
by a technical staff and approved by a 
professional advisory committee. The 
papers carried long stories about Webb 
& Knapp, the real estate firm that held 
the land, and their vice president, Mr. 
Zeckendorf (The Architectural Forum, 
October 1946, p. 9), but the matter of 
architecture (PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, March 1946, p. 51; April 1946, p. 
98; August 1946, p. 70; October 1946, 
p. 156) was casually referred to Trygve 
Lie, to whom Webb & Knapp have 
offered plans prepared for another pur- 
pose on this site by Harrison & Abramo- 
vitz. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE has made 
every effort possible to urge an inter- 
national competition for this world- 
important design. Our final gesture was 
to wire Mr. Lie, pointing out that we 
have support for the competition prin- 
ciple from architects, architectural jour- 


‘nals, and architectural societies all over 


the world. The New York Times carried 
a story that PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
“has reported to Trygve Lie .. . that 
the magazine’s suggestion for an inter- 
national competition . . . had received 
strong support. .”’ We have urged 
action once more on the committee the 
A.I.A. set up to advise on U.N. head- 
quarters, which has taken a unanimous 
stand for a competition. Any of you 
readers who feel strongly about the 
matter can write to Mr. Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General, U.N., 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Otherwise the 
architecture is likely to be consum- 
mated as part of the real estate deal. 
That’s the way “the construction indus- 
try” operates. I think the people of the 
world who are placing their hopes in 
U.N. have a right to expect something 
better. 


ILSE MEISSNER’S STUDENT THESIS IN THIS 
ISSUE MAKES ME WISH THAT WE KNEW 
PRECISELY WHAT IS GOING ON IN THE 
SCHOOLS. Reports are conflicting, and 
research we attempted turned up ex- 
treme pride on the part of the faculties 
and some dissatisfaction in the student 
body. We'd have to attend all the 
schools, one after another, to get a 


really objective picture of the quality 
of architectural education today. We 
do know that the schools are crowded, 
and that the students are eager, inter- 
ested, and intelligent. We know that 
many schools are still directed by people 
who are out of sympathy with the 
times, and that good instructors are 
hard to find; yet we have had releases 
indicating a remarkably high level of 
ability in the faculties. For instance, 
Pratt Institute announces Walter San- 
ders, Philip Johnson, Caleb Hornbostel, 
and William Breger as design critics. 
Buford Pickens has become dean of 
Tulane’s architectural school. William 
Wilson Wurster is still at M.I.T. with 
an excellent staff, now including Vernon 
DeMars, Carl Koch, and Ralph Rapson. 
Gropius at Harvard has Stubbins and 
Chester Nagel. 


Syracuse announces the addition of Wil- 
liam Lescaze and James Britton to its 
Cooperating Committee. Joseph Denis 
Murphy at Washington University in 
St. Louis, and Henry Kamphoefner at 
the University of Oklahoma are produc- 
ing results. We hear good things of 
Alabama Polytechnic, Georgia Tech, 
and the University of Florida. We pub- 
lished some University of California 
work last year, designed under Howard 
Moise. 


And yet—we get a copy of a design 
problem (Architecture 4, Problem 2) 
from that same University of Califor- 
nia, calling for the ground floor of an 
existing building to be remodeled for 
banking purposes, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The bank front, occupying the whole 
area, approximately thirty-six feet wide 
by thirty feet high, shall be designed as 
a ‘distyle-in-antis’ composition in some 
direct derivative of the Greek Ionic or 
Corinthian Order, for execution in its 
entirety in a fine cream-white marble. 
It shall, therefore, have ‘antis’ or square 
piers at the two sides and two inter- 
mediate round columns clothing the 
steel ones, all surmounted by an entab- 
lature.” 


Perhaps the tables are being turned on 
the eclectics. For years the argument 
against rational design has been that 
“the public won’t accept it.” I defy the 
man who wrote that program to find a 
bank client today who wants his public 
space hidden behind a distyle-in-antis. 


WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO OUR 
NEW COVER. For some time we have 
realized that a pictorial cover with or 
without glamour, with or without sym- 
bolism, with or without relation to the 
content of the magazine, was not pro- 
fessionally appropriate. Hence the typo 
graphic design which lists the entire 
contents, for your convenience in read- 
ing and filing, on the cover of the 
magazine. We hope you like it. 
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